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TRANSLATIONS OF 
EARLY DOCUMENTS. 


A Series of Texts important for the Study of 
Christian origins, by various authors. 
Under the joint editorship of the Rev. W. O. FE. 
OESTERLEY, D.D., and the Rev. Canon 
G. H. BOX, M.A. 


EXTRACTS FROM PRESS NOTICES. 


The Times Literary Supplement says :—These 
Jewish Apocalypses have a direct relation to 
the thought and religious ideals which con- 
fronted primitive Christianity in Palestine, and 
not only for their own sakes, but for their 
influence on the New Testament and Apostolic 
Christianity, they deserve careful attention.” 

The Church Quarterly Review says :—‘‘To the 
theological student who is anxious to know 
something of the circumstances and thought of 
the tims during which Christianity grew up, 
and of the Jewish environment of the teaching 
of our Lord and the Apostles, there is no class 
of books more valuable than the later Jewish 
Apocrypha.” 

The Church Times says :—‘‘ The names of the 
editors are a guarantee of trustworthy and 
expert scholarship, and their work has been 
admirably peternes.” 

The Tablet says :— a series that will 
perhaps prove of greater moment than anything 
hitherto published by the 8. P.C.K.’ 


THE APOCALYPSE OF ABRAHAM. 


By the REV. CANON G. H. BOX, M.A., and 


THE ASCENSION OF ISAIAH. 


By R. H. CHARLES, D._Litt.. D.D.. Canon of Westesinaher. 
With an Introduction by tae REV. CANUN @. H. BOX, M.A. 
In one volume. 43. 6d. net. 


BIBICAL ANTIQUITIES OF PHILO, 
By M. R. JAMES, Litt D., F.B.A. 8s. 6d. net 
[A first-century document of great importance, now made 
accessible to Eoglish readers for the first time.) 


THE LETTER OF ARISTEAS. 
Translated. with an Appendix of Audent evidence | fae 
bog eo of the Septuagint, by H. ST. J, THACKERAY, 
28, 6d. net 


THE BOOK OF JUBILEES: 
or The Little Genesis. 


Translated from the Ethiopic Text by R. H. CHARLES, 


D.Litt, D.D With an Introduction by the REV. C ANON 
G. H. BOX, ¥ 


A. 48. net. 


THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON. 


By the REV. W. VU. E. OKSTERLEY, D.D. 23. 67. net. 


THE WISDOM OF BEN-SIRA 
(Ecclesiasticus). 


By the KEV, W. 0. E. OESTERLEY, D.D. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE BOOK OF ENOCH. 

By R. H. CHARLES, D.Litt., DD., MS ee f Westminster. 

With an Introduction by the REV. W. 0. E. OEST ERLEY, 


D.D. 2s. 6d. net. 
THE TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE 
PATRIARCHS. 


Py the FEV. CANON R. H. CHARTERS, D.D. Withan Intro- 
duction by the Rev. W. O. E. OURSTERLEY, D.D. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF EZRA 
(2 Esdras iii-xiv). 
By the REV. CANON BOX, 2s. 6d. net 


THE APOCALYPSE OF BARUCH. 


By the REV. CANUN R. BH. CHARLES, D.D With an 
Introduction by the REV. W. 0. E. OESTERLEY, D.D., and 


THE ASSUMPTION OF MOSES. 


By WILLIAM JOHN FERRAR, M.A. Together in one 


volume. 28, 6d, net. 

(The object of this Series is to provide short, cheap, and handy 
textbooks for students, either working by themselves or in 
classes. The aim is to furnish in translations important texts 


unencumbered by commentary or elaborate notes, which can, 
be had in larger works. | 


(Others in preparation. A complete list of the Series may be had 
post free, on application, | 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, 


London: 68 Haymarket, 8.W.1. 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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COLLINS LIST 


READY NOW. 
Mr. Bernarp Capgs’ New Novel. 


WHERE ENGLAND | 
SETS HER FEET | 


By BERNARD CAPES. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A charming Love Idyll adds interest to this fine 
romance. 





e; co 
Mr. AtLan Monkuousk’s New Love Story, 


MEN AND GHOSTS 
By ALLAN MONKHOUSE. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A Nove or Great Topicat INTEREST 
BY OLIVE GARNETT. 


IN RUSSIA'S NIGHT 
By OLIVE GARNETT. 


Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


MRS. BENTE 


By C. E. LAWRENCE. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Mrs. W. K. Ciirrorp’s Remarkable New Book of 
Short Stories. 


MR. WEBSTER, and Others. 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
Small 8vo. Is. 6d. net. 


IN GREAT DEMAND. 
LETTERS TO HIS WIFE 
By R. E. VERNEDE. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
TURGENEV 
By EDWARD GARNETT (with a Foreword 
by JOSEPH CONRAD). 


Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE GULF 
By HUGH F. SPENDER. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


FIELDS of the FATHERLESS 
By JEAN ROY. 


Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


LONDON : 48 PALL MALL, S.W.1. 
W. COLLINS, SONS & CO., LTD. 
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George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PEACE 


By WILLIAM HARBUTT DAWSON. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
‘* Mr. Dawson’s volume stands out conspicuously from a multitude 
of recent publications respecting problems of the peace.”—The Times. 


JAPAN AT THE CROSS ROADS 


By A. M. POOLEY. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
‘* Interesting contribution to the modern history of a nation that is 


playing a great part, and seems destined to play a still greater one, on 
the world’s stage.” —The Times. 


DEMOCRACY AFTER THE WAR 


By J. A. HOBSON. 2nd Impression. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. net. 


‘* An original criticism of society as well as a summons to democracy 
to save itself.”—Daily News. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOLUTION 


By H. E. HYDE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

The author deals with what Mr. Lloyd George has described as one 

ef our most important war aims—“ The creation of some international 
organisation to diminish the probability of war.” 


TOWARDS INDUSTRIAL FREEDOM 


By EDWARD CARPENTER. 2ad Impression. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 3s. Gd. net. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


‘* A virile and practical discourse that should be in the hands of 
every trade unionist.”-—Sheffield Independent. 


THE FREE PRESS 


By HILAIRE BELLOC. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 
‘*A very formidable indictment.”—The Globe. 


WARS AND TREATIES, 1815-1914 


By ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. Demy 8vo. Paper covers, 
2s. net. 


Gives briefly the essential facts as to the origin and result of each of 
the forty principal wars in the last two years. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE GERMAN 
PEOPLE 


By DR. OTFRIED NIPPOLD, Professor of International Law 
at Berne University, Author of ‘ Der Deutsche Chauvinismus,’ &c. 
Translated by ALEXANDER GRAY. 
Demy 8vo. Paper, 56 pp. 1s. net. 
Dr. Nippold discusses the various influences which so far have pre- 
vented the German people from awakening to the truth with regard to 
the war. 


THE ECONOMIC WEAPON IN THE WAR 
AGAINST GERMANY 


By A. E. ZIMMERN. Demy 8vo. Paper covers, 2d. net. 


VISITS TO WALT WHITMAN 


By J. JOHNSTON, M.D., and J. W. WALLACE. 
2nd Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6g. net. 
‘* Graphic and charming y interesting.” —T'he Sketch. 


MOUNTAIN MEDITATIONS: and some 
Subjects of the Day and the War 


By LIND-AF-HAGEBY. Crown 8vo, 48. Ed. net. 
“T have fallen in love (platonically) with Miss Lind. She is a 
delightful essayist.”—Mr. Doveias in The Star. 
‘A delightful book, a real book, the honest outcome of convictio 1 
and quiet thinking.” —7Z'he Tatler. 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 
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Ready about April 15. 


READERS OF THE ‘ATHENZUM’ ARE RECOMMENDED TO ORDER IN ADVANCE, OR TO BESPEAK 
AT THE LIBRARY :— 


THE ECLIPSE OF RUSSIA. 


By Dr. E. J. DILLON. 


416 pp. Demy 8vo, Cloth, 16s net. 


This book promises to provide the sensation of the year. The author is the well-known international journalist, who has had unique 
opportunities of following in the closest personal manner the course of events which led, little by little, to the fall of the Romanoffs. He will 
tell in detail the story of the Willy-Nicky correspondence, reveal the inner history of Rasputin and his connection with the Russian Court and 
nobility, and draw aside the veil which has hidden the real drama of the first Russian Revolution of March, 1917, from Western eyes, tracing, 
with the hand of the historian, the steady approach of that upheaval from the very institution of the Tsardom. The author writes: 

** Doubtless the most thrilling chapter of all will be that which will deal with the two Emperors’ negotiations, secret telegrams, aud the 
secret treaty in which they culminated. With the genesis of that grandiose scheme I am thoroughly conversant. having discussed it many a 
time with one of its authors. Almost all the phases through which it passed are known to me. I was in full posesssion of the entire secret 
ever since 1905. The astounding way which the Tsar, having agreed to the treaty, had it signed, the vulgar stratagem by which he hoodwinked 
one Minister whose active co-operation was indispensible, and the mean tricks by which he sought to obtain the assent of his two other 
Ministers without giving them cognizance of its contents, are unparalleled in political history. The curious device by which Witte check-mated 
the two Emperors and made two impiacable enemies for life, imperilling his great loan, are to the full as thrilling as an episode in clever fiction.’ 





Now Ready. 


PARIS THROUGH AN ATTIC. 


By A. HERBAGE EDWARDS. Cloth. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


A lively record of English student life in Paris before the War, full of personal description and careful observation of French life and 
ways. The narrator goes with her young husband to Paris to study at the Sorbonne on £70 a year, and the couple not only achieve their 
academic object but also get to know France and the French in the most intimate way. The anthoress has a charm of narration which 
is irresistible, as well as a depth of thought and keenness of insight which make her book a source of real enjoyment to thinking people. 
Her detailed account of economies will divert, amuse and instruct all those who, at Une present moment, are engaged in making both ends meet. 





FOR HOLIDAY READING—THE MOST CHEERFUL NOVEL OF THE MOMENT. 


BEFORE THE WIND. 


By JANET LAING. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 6s. net. 
Morning Post.—‘‘‘ Before the Wind’ is fresh comedy with a very delicate alloy of farce—just enough to turn the edge of melodrama 
in its incidents, and to sharpen the shrewdness and the fun of its characters. A sane and often tender sentiment, and a sparing but admirable 


use of landscape, add to its distinction.” : : h : 
‘Before the Wind’ is a story of the present day, full of young life and vigour, romance and reality, with a strong amateur detective 


interest. 


A Book for the Open Air. 


NAME THIS FLOWER? 


How to tell the Names of Wild Flowers by the Simple Way, without a knowledge 
of Botany. 


Translated from the French of GASTON BONNIER of the Sorbonne, and Edited by Prof. BOULGER of Kew. 
With 312 Photographs in Colour and 2715 Black and White Illustrations. 6s. net. 


Gaston Bonnier, Professor of Botany at the Sorbonne, has included in this book all the plants and flowers found in France, Belgium, 
Switzerland and England, and in general all the common plants and fiowers of Europe. The Editer and Translator has added the names 
(Latin and English) of the chief flowers and plants in the British Isles. He gives simple methods by which the names of all these flowers 
can be found; information on the gathering and preservation of plants; their uses—industrial, agricultural and medicinal. At the end of 
the book there are tables giving the ordinary names of the plants, their Latin names, and the family to which each belongs. 





CONRAD'S .oncest nover NOSTROMO. 


Cloth. 5s. net. 


With a New and Lengthy Preface by the Author, Mr. Conrad’s New Preface, dealing with the genesis of this fascinating 
book, makes Messrs. Dent’s re-issue 


AN ENTIRELY NEW BOOK. 
NOSTROMO is uniform with ‘The Shadow Line,’ ‘ Youth,’ ‘Lord Jim,’ ‘ Twixt Land and Sea,’ and ‘Within the Tides.’ 





The best Serious Reading is to be found in EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY (740 vols, 1s. 6d. net each) and 
the best Recreative Reading in the WAYFARER’S LIBRARY (98 vols, 1s. 6d. net each). 


Please send for Lists to— 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd., Aldine House, Bedford St., W.C.2. 
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Comments. 


S we write the greatest battle in human 
Ais is raging, and the spirit, courage, 

and endurance of the British armies on the 
Western front are being tested with a violence 
which the civilian at home can but dimly com- 
prehend. It is right that the voice of domestic 
dissension should be hushed whilst against an 
overwhelming weight of men and metal the youth 
of Britain fights for its life and for the liberty of 
nations. As the struggle proceeds the efforts 
which are being made at home to refashion our 
national life appear feeble and puny by com- 
parison. The measures which have been 
adopted and those that are in the field of 
discussion reflect little of the nobility of 
those who have fought and died. Recon- 
struction appears to be unmoved by the possi- 
bilities of the common man; and yet the 
lesson to be read from the War is that of the 
possibilities of the common man. When, time 
and again during the past three and a half years, 
leadership—political, military, and industrial— 
has failed, it has been the qualities of the rank 
and file which have pulled the nation through. 
During the present crisis, it is unknown company 
officers, the non-commissioned officers, and men, 
fighting grimly inch by inch and hour by hour, 
who will save the situation. It is easy to write 
of “ gallant heroes,” but it is infinitely harder to 
devote our energies to the long task of ordering 
the industrial, social, and political life of the 
country so that the “‘ heroes”’ may live in it 
without shame, and the spirits of the fallen rest 
in peace. 


THE Education Bill met, on the whole, with 
a cordial reception in the House of Commons, 
though it is clear that there will be opposition 
to the clauses dealing with attendance at con- 
tinuation classes. ‘There are those who do not 
want any sort of compulsory education beyond 
the age of 14. There are also those who, like 
Sir Henry Hibbert, are in arms against the 
present proposal, and who are supporting an 
alternative policy of half-time attendance to the 
age of 16. The only chance the former group 
has of defeating a scheme of continuation 
education will be in the case of a deadlock 
between the supporters of Mr. Fisher and the 
supporters of Sir Henry Hibbert. The issue 
really lies between the proposals of the Bill for 
attendance at school eight hours a week from 
14 to 18, and the policy of half-time to 16. On 
educational grounds there is much to be said in 
favour of the latter. As for the rest of the Bill, 
we hope that it will not be diluted. Rather is 
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it necessary that it should be considerably 
strengthened. 


AccorDING to The New Statesman, the 
Treasury and the Local Government Board 
between them appear to have “ ruined the plans 
for cottage-building on an extensive scale so 
carefully worked out by the Ministry of Recon- 
struction and the Scottish Housing Commission.” 
The Ministry of Reconstruction, according to 
the Report of the War Cabinet, referred to else- 
where, has prepared a housing programme for the 
War Cabinet, and has under review the whole 
question of housing and internal transport. 
There are at work three Committees, dealing 
respectively with the supply of building materials, 
building construction, and building by-laws. 
Special investigations have also been made into 
the control of public utility societies, town- 
planning, rings in the building trade, and the 
working of the Small Dwellings Acquisition Act. 
It is clear, therefore, that the matter has received 
full examination. And now, we are informed, 
the housing programme of the Ministry of 
Reconstruction has been defeated by the 
Treasury and the Local Government Board. 
The situation is serious, and public opinion should 
assert itself ; otherwise the housing famine will 
not be overcome. 


It is good news to know that there is now 
some prospect of a Ministry of Health Bill being 
introduced after the Easter recess. How far it 
will go towards meeting the public demand for a 
real central health authority we shall know when 
the Bill is published. It is certain, however, that 
any Bill introduced in the immediate future will 
be an agreed measure, which means that it will 
unfortunately be a compromise. 


It is always pleasing to find public opinion 
directly impressing itself upon the Government 
and moulding policy. The Government has 
now decided to put brothels in France out of 
bounds for British soldiers, and to follow the 
policy of the United States in this respect. The 
case of the brothel at Cayeux was brought to 
public notice in Parliament, and raised the whole 
question of the attitude of the War Office towards 
the maisons tolérées. The War Office defence 
was not convincing, and public pressure succeeded 
in compelling the Government to give way. 
Unfortunately, this action has been followed by 
the adoption of regulations under which it is 
an offence, punishable by fine or imprisonment, 
tor a woman suffering from venereal disease to 
“ solicit” a soldier or to have relationship with 
him. This measure is likely to do little good, 
and is open to the objection that it is in the 
spirit of the C.D. Acts. Perhaps the Govern- 
ment may be got to realize more fully than they 
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do at present the importance of adequately pro- 
viding a variety of interests for the leisure hours 
of the troops. It is not sufficient to place 
brothels out of bounds; it is equally necessary 
to put ample opportunities for amusement, 
recreation, and education in bounds. 


THE Report of the War Cabinet for 1917 
(Cd. goos, 1s.) is a new departure in Government 
publications. Whilst there is much to be said 
for the issue of an annual survey of Government 
activities, it is inevitable that such a review 
should be regarded as prejudiced, as it would 
represent the Government’s own view of its 
administration. Nevertheless, it is to be hoped 
that the annual report will be continued. ‘The 
present volume should be widely read. It gives 
a brief, and perhaps very incomplete, account of 
Government activities, but one which neverthe- 
less affords some indication of the range of State 
action. In addition to chapters on Imperial 
affairs and external relations, the domestic policy 
and administration of the Government are re- 
viewed, whilst a chapter is devoted to Recon- 
struction. This chapter traces the stages through 
which the arrangements of the Government 
with regard to Reconstruction passed until a 
Ministry was established, and outlines the range 
of the activities now being undertaken by the 
Department. 


THE Second Report of the Whitley Committee: 
on Joint Industrial Councils has now been 
published (Cd. goo2, 1d.). ‘The policy advocated 
therein is at present under the consideration of 
the Ministries of Reconstruction and Labour. 
No more than a brief notice is, therefore, neces- 
Sary at this stage. There is, however, an im- 
portant passage in the Report to which attention 
may be drawn. The Committee say that 
**in considering the scope of matters referred to us we 
have formed the opinion that the expression ‘ employers 
and workmen’ in our reference covers State and municipal 
authorities and persons employed by them. Accordingly 
we recommend that such authorities and their workpeople 
should take into consideration the proposals made in this 
and in our first Report, with a view to determining how far 
such proposals can suitably be adopted in their case.” 
There is a wide field in the case of municipal 
services, and special opportunities, so far as the 
State is concerned, in the Post Office and the 
Admiralty Dockyards. 


THE same Committee has also published a 
short Supplementary Report on Works Com- 
mittees (Cd. goor, 1d.). Two important points 
are emphasized. First, works committees cannot 
be allowed to override district or national agree- 
ments ; and, secondly, they should be set up 
with the full co-operation of the trade unions 
and employers’ associations concerned, and 
should not be used by employers in opposition 
to trade-unionism. 
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The New Method of Govern: 


HE present Prime Minister has instituted 

a new method of government, and the 

publication of the Report of the War 
Cabinet provides an opportunity for considering 
the problems which this new method has raised. 
With the contents of that Report we are not for 
the moment concerned, except in so far as they 
illustrate the War Cabinet system. 

We had become accustomed prior to the War 
to government by a Cabinet, representing the 
predominant party for the time being in the 
House of Commons. It is true that the Cabinet 
had no legal status, but it was nevertheless the 
body which determined and carried out the 
national policy. It was a body of varying size, 
with a tendency to become unwieldy. As it 
invariably included the political heads of the 
important Departments of State it gave unity 
to the policy of the Government. 

At the beginning of the War Mr. Asquith 
endeavoured for a time to carry on the old 
Cabinet system, but was driven to form a 
Coalition representative of the other political 
parties, and then to make those members of the 
Cabinet most concerned a Special Committee for 
war purposes. When Mr. Lloyd George became 
Prime Minister this adaptation of the Cabinet 
system was replaced by the device of the War 
Cabinet. 

The reason for the change is given in the 
Report of the War Cabinet :— 


“As the magnitude of the War increased, it became 
4 


evident that the Cabinet system of peace days was inadequate 


to cope with the novel conditions. The enlarged scope of 
Government activity, and the consequent creation of several 
new Departments, made a Cabinet, consisting of all the 
Departmental Ministers meeting under the chairmanship 
of the Prime Minister, far too unwieldy for the practical 
conduct of the War. It was extremely difficult for so large 
a body to give that resolute central direction which became 
more imperative the more the population and resources of 
the nation had to be organized for a single purpose—the 
defeat of German militarism. Even the development of a 
comparatively small War Committee did not entirely meet 
the needs of the case, as the final responsibility rested not 
with them but with the Cabinet. With the change of 
Government, therefore, a new method of Governmental 
organization was introduced.” 


The War Cabinet method draws a sharp line 
between ‘‘ the body which is responsible for the 
supreme direction of the War and the ministers 
who have charge of the great administrative 
Departments of State. The general direction 
of the policy of His Majesty’s Government 
during the War rests with the War Cabinet.” 
It is here that we find the fundamental difference 
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between the old and the new method of govern- 
ment. The heads of Departments formerly took 
a direct part in shaping the Government’s 
general policy. Under the new system the War 
Cabinet consists, with the exception of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, of members who 
are free from departmental responsibilities. The 
War Cabinet has become, in fact, a Directorate. 

It also, in course of time, withdrew more and 
more from the Parliamentary arena. Mr. Bonar 
Law became “ the chief representative of the 
Government in the House of Commons,” and 
acted as a sort of liaison officer between the 
House and the War Cabinet. The War Cabinet, 
therefore, stands in a different relation both to 
Parliament and to the State Departments from 
that of the pre-war Cabinet. 

The divorce of national policy from depart- 
mental administration led to ministers speaking 
with different voices, and the War Cabinet, 
whose raison d’étre was the need for a body 
concerned solely with the direction of the War, 
was inevitably driven to occupy itself with “ the 
work of co-ordinating the great Departments of 
State.” This function was a normal part of the 
activities of the Cabinet of peace days, and the 
problems of co-ordination in all probability 
assumed much smaller proportions because of the 
regular presence of the heads of the great Depart- 
ments side by side in the Cabinet and the 
elaboration of the general policy of the Govern- 
ment by these ministers themselves. 

The absence of heads of Departments from the 
War Cabinet renders necessary some machinery 
of communication between the Departments and 
the Cabinet. Ministers themselves attend the 
War Cabinet when occasion arises, but beyond 
this there is the Secretariat of the War Cabinet, 
which keeps minutes of the discussions of the 
Cabinet, and copies of minutes affecting them are 
sent to the various Departments. The Secretariat 
also communicates decisions of the War Cabinet 
to the Departments concerned, and prepares 
reports for circulation to the Departments. On 
the other hand, certain of the latter present 
weekly reports to the War Cabinet and to the 
other Departments interested. The Secretariat, 
therefore, provides a link between the War 
Cabinet and the State Departments, previously 
unnecessary because responsible ministers were 
members of the Cabinet. 

The method of working of the War Cabinet is 
briefly explained in the Report :— 
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* At each meeting the Cabinet begins by hearing reports 
as to the progress of the War since the preceding day. Unless 
it wishes to confine its deliberations to general questions of 
policy, it then proceeds to deal with questions awaiting its 
decision. As these questions in the vast majority of cases 
affect one or more of the administrative Departments, 
almost all its meetings are attended by the ministers and 
their chief departmental officers concerned. The majority 
of the sessions of the War Cabinet consist, therefore, of a 
series of meetings between members of the War Cabinet 
and those responsible for executive action, at which questions 
of policy concerning those Departments are discussed and 
settled. Questions of overlapping or conflict between 
Departments are determined, and the general lines of policy 
throughout every branch of the administration co-ordinated 
so as to form part of a consistent war plan.” 

Moreover, questions are often referred either 
to a member of the War Cabinet or to a War 
Cabinet Committee of ministers or others. 

This brief survey of the new method of 
government is sufficient to show how far we 
have departed from the Cabinet system of pre- 
war days. It is much more elaborate and 
complex, because, in order to govern, the War 
Cabinet of ministers without portfolio needs an 
organization for the double purpose of keeping 
the Departments and the Cabinet in touch with 
each other, and of transmitting Cabinet decisions 
to the Departments responsible for giving effect to 
them. Under the old method these questions 
did not arise as the ministers were in the Cabinet. 

The work of the War Cabinet falls into two 
distinct categories—that which is concerned 
with war policy and that which is connected 
with the co-ordination of the activities and 
policies of the Departments. Assuming that 
the adoption of the new method is desirable from 
the point of view of the prosecution of the War, 
we may inquire how far it is successful in the 
second group of its functions. It needs but a 
moment’s reflection to show that, whatever may 
have been the defects of the old system, the 
present one is bound to be far from satisfactory. 
Where the heads of the chief Departments form 
the Cabinet, the development of a Government 
policy and the co-ordination of the work of the 
Departments go on more or less side by side, 
and divergences of view or action between 
various ministries are observed, and may be 
remedied before the rift becomes really wide. 
At present, however, what must inevitably 
happen is that each minister will pursue in his 
Department his own particular policy. The 
only alternative would be to pursue no policy at 
all. Before long his views probably come into 
conflict with those of some other minister, as we 
have witnessed on more than one occasion during 
the past year. Then, we imagine, there is 
interdepartmental negotiation, and, if a deadlock 
occurs, an appeal to the War Cabinet, which, 
immersed in the problems of the War and un- 
acquainted with the intricacies of the questions 
at issue, is called upon to arbitrate between the 
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Departments. All this means unnecessary effort, 
and may mean serious confusion. There appears, 
therefore, to be a real need, as we have previously 
pointed out in our columns, for a Cabinet for 
civil affairs. 

With this, however, we are not at present 
concerned. We have purposely refrained from 
discussing the wisdom of the War Cabinet 
method as a means of conducting the War and 
from referring to its personnel, because we wish 
rather to draw attention to the War Cabinet as 
a normal method of government. Now wars are 
not a normal activity of Governments, and in 
times of peace the questions which have been 
more or less left to themselves, or to the particular 
ministers concerned, loom much larger than in 
war-time. It would seem, therefore, that prima 
facie the War Cabinet is not a device suitable for 
times of peace. Moreover, the relations between 
the Cabinet and the House of Commons must 
be much closer than at present, for though a 
Directory may rule the country in war, it would 
certainly not be allowed to govern it in peace 
times. 

Yet the experience of the new method should 
be carefully weighed, for it is improbable that 
our method of government will revert unchanged 
to the system of former days. It appears 
certain that in the future the number of Depart- 
ments of State will be greater than before, whilst 
the complexity of our national problems will 
increase and not diminish. ‘There are broadly 
two different plans, either of which might be 
adopted. It is assumed that it is desirable to 
avoid a Cabinet of an unwieldy size. On the 
other hand, it is important to achieve unity of 
policy and administration. One method would 
be to have ‘a Cabinet of, say, ten members 
consisting of the heads of the more important 
Departments. This full Cabinet would be 
collectively responsible for the general policy of 
the Government. In addition there might be 
sub-committees, each dealing with a broad group 
of allied questions. Members of the Cabinet 
would sit on these committees, together with the 
ministers in charge of the Departments interested, 
and perhaps, in certain cases, the Parliamentary 
Secretaries of Departments. ‘This method 
secures a workable Cabinet, and at the same 
time closely associates those members of the 
Government responsible for Departments not 
represented in the Cabinet with the regular 
discussion of policy—discussion, moreover, 
which could be more detailed than in the Cabinet 
itself. 

The alternative would be a Cabinet of the 
size of the present War Cabinet, composed of 
ministers without portfolios, each of whom 
would be responsible for a branch of national 
administration, and therefore for a group of 
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Departments. ‘The Cabinet ministers would be 
responsible for general policy, and the heads of 
Departments for administration. This would 
be rather in the nature of a development of the 
existing system, and would be open to the same 
defects. ‘The tendency would be to divorce the 
determination of policy from its execution. The 
heads of Ministries would become administrators, 
and if they are to be primarily administrators, 
then, clearly, there will be a cry for the appoint- 
ment of experts, and we shall have realized Mr. 
Bottomley’s ideal of a “ business Government.” 
There are undoubtedly certain advantages in 
this system, but also obvious disadvantages, 
not the least of which is its total break 
with British constitutional traditions. The 

roposal is, indeed, Prussian rather than British, 
and is hardly likely to command general support. 

The first method which we suggested is not 
foreign to the spirit of the British constitution, 
whilst it would make for more effective govern- 
ment. ‘The present practice of recording minutes 
and making and calling for reports, and the issue 
of an annual report, might well be continued, in 
which case a small Cabinet secretariat would be 
necessary. Whatever form the future method of 
government may take, it is certain that demo- 
cratic forces will mould it so that it will bear 
little resemblance to the autocratic instrument 
of government forged under the necessity ot 
war. 


Unemployment after the 


War. 


NEMPLOYMENT was an insistent in- 

| | dustrial problem before the War, and one 
which the State had only recently begun 

to deal with in a methodical way. That the 
problem will face us again in the days to come 
Is certain; though only a rash man would 
attempt to prophesy, except in very general 
and hypothetical terms, the dimensions or the 
shape which it will assume either during the 
period of demobilization or under the new 
conditions of the succeeding years. Will the 
process of demobilization involve multitudes of 
men in fruitless search for work, or will the return 
of the soldiers to industrial life be accomplished 
with as little dislocation of labour as was pro- 
duced by the formation of the new armies? Will 
the normal conditions of post-war industry make 
it less or more liable to the ebb and flow of 
employment than the industry of the pre-war 
period? ‘These are questions to which no 
satisfactory answer can be given. At the same 
time, the scientific analysis of unemployment 
has been carried sufficiently far to provide lessons 
which are bound to be useful in the future, and 
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economic theory can at least save us from certain 
dangerously specious fallacies and _ indicate 
definite factors of the problem which require 
special investigation. 

The venerable superstition which traces un- 
employment to general over-production, or, in 
other words, to a supposed satiability of human 
needs, will doubtless claim adherents if there is 
much unemployment during demobilization. It 
will be argued that as scarcity of labour during 
the War imposed upon rich people the duty of 
reducing expenditure, so scarcity of employment 
requires to be met by luxury, since luxury 
stimulates the demand for labour. Unless this 
doctrine is scotched by intelligent and far- 
reaching “ propaganda” it is likely to produce 
disastrous results. At a time when much- 
needed commodities are scarce and productive 
resources are reduced by the War, it will tend 
to divert some of those resources to the produc- 
tion of goods which can easily be dispensed with. 
If industry is stagnant because of the shortage of 
capital, the theory will encourage capitalists to 
prefer spending to investment. And the theory 
is sure to be popular, for people who have under- 
gone privation during the War will naturally 
find their appetite for luxury increased. Yet 
the real position is not so difficult to understand 
but one can hope to educate public opinion to 
take a more far-sighted view. As Mr. Beveridge 
pointed out long ago, a deficiency of human 
desire for commodities in general cannot be the 
cause of men seeking work and finding none, for 
people seek work, not for its own sake, but 
because they desire the commodities which wages 
will enable them to obtain. Besides, if the cure 
for unemployment lies in the stimulation of 
desire, unemployment is no problem at all. 
Gunpowder and public spirit would cure it in 
half-an-hour by the patriotic destruction of 
the objects which satisfy desire. 

In general, mistakes are likely to be made in 
dealing with unemployment because people do 
not look far enough ahead, and spring to con- 
clusions after a very superficial examination of 
the facts. _Overworked officials and committees 
are as liable to this type of error as the ordinary 
man. Examples of the type are not hard to 
find. If unemployment is rife, it is easy to 
conclude that a scheme of land reclamation or 
afforestation which will employ a large number 
of men must be a good thing. But if the stagna- 
tion of industry which produces unemployment 
is caused by a scarcity of capital, and the 
reclamation or afforestation is not likely to be 
immediately remunerative, the remedy may 
make things worse by diverting resources to an 
enterprise which cannot out of its returns help 
in the necessary work of replenishing the stock 
of capital. Again, it seems so simple to diminish 
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the number of the unemployed by forbidding 
overtime in those trades which will experience a 
boom when peace comes. If no overtime is 
worked, more workpeople will be employed to 
meet the boom. And, it must be added, more 
workpeople will be drawn into these trades than 
they can continue to employ when the boom is 
over. The evil day will be postponed, but not 
averted. It is important to look ahead. As 
regards the particular case of the trades which 
will become abnormally busy when hostilities 
cease, it is not enough to consider merely the 
boom and its probable duration, and the extent 
of the contraction which is likely to take place 
when the boom is over. For there is reason to 
suppose that the trades to experience this busy 
time will be trades peculiarly liable under normal 
conditions to those cyclical fluctuations of 
activity which produce the most acute forms of 
unemployment. Demand will be intense for 
those commodities which people have refrained 
from renewing during the War. But obviously 
such commodities belong to the class of things 
whose renewal can be postponed—things which 
can be made to last longer than usual if need be, 
or things which at a pinch one can do without 
altogether. And since these are just the com- 
modities whose market is most restricted when 
general trade depression forces people to reduce 
their expenditure, the trades concerned with their 
manufacture are especially hard hit under normal 
conditions when depression comes. The work- 
people engaged in them are especially liable to 
“cyclical” unemployment. ‘The building trades 
at once suggest themselves as an example, and 
the furnishing trades also share in these defects. 

A similar problem arises with regard to 
engineering and shipbuilding, though here it is 
not a question of activity following a war slump, 
except in so far as the monopolization of en- 
gineering resources for war purposes and the 
destruction of shipping by enemy action have 
created a scarcity of the goods normally produced 
by these industries. The points to be noticed 
in these cases are, firstly, that the inventions 
and developments produced during the War may 
have the effect of permanently enlarging the 
scope and extent of British shipbuilding and 
engineering, and, secondly, that both these trades 


experience severe unemployment in times of . 


depression. Both produce “capital goods” ; 
and in a period of depression the demand for 
‘capital goods” naturally falls off to a far 
greatet extent than the demand for “ consumption 
goods.”” A given decline in the demand for 
“consumption goods ”’ necessarily causes a much 
greater decline in the demand for new machinery 
to make such goods and for new ships to carry 
them. 
building occupy a larger place in British industry 


It follows that if engineering and ship-— 
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after the War, a larger proportion of the popula- 
tion will ceteris paribus be liable to periods of 
severe unemployment. It does not follow, of 
course, that such a development would be a bad 
thing. The increase in unemployment may be 
the “ shadow side ”’ of a change which on the 
whole is advantageous. Yet, for all that, it will 
be a problem to be faced—an evil to be reduced 
to the smallest possible dimensions. 

It would be interesting to investigate the effect 
upon fluctuations of employment of the enlarge- 
ment of the arable area which plays so large a 
part in programmes of Reconstruction. At first 
sight it might appear that the expansion of tillage 
would mean that a larger proportion of the 
population was secure from grave risks of un- 
employment, for agriculture is a very stable 
industry. But it is possible that the stability 
of agriculture may depend on a certain equilibrium 
between the quantity of arable and the quantity 
of land under grass. ‘The annual immigration 
of Irish harvesters in former days is evidence of 
a considerable seasonal fluctuation in the demand 
for agricultural labour, and it should be possible 
to determine whether this seasonality would 
reappear with a ratio of arable to pasture more 
closely approximating to that which obtained in 
the “ good days” of English corn-growing, or 
whether the general use of “ self-binders ” and 
other forms of agricultural machinery has obviated 
this danger for ever. But, in any case, this is 
not the whole of the problem. If a_ larger 
proportion of our food supplies is grown at home, 
the tendency will be for the price of bread to 
vary more from one year to another. With a 
world-market for grain, a bad harvest in one 
region is to some extent counterbalanced, as a 
rule, by a good harvest elsewhere. Under the 
conditions postulated, the vagaries of the British 
climate would have a greater influence upon 
prices. But when the price of bread rises, most 
people spend more on their bread and buy less of 
other things. It follows that the development 
of British agriculture may involve an increased 
irregularity in other trades. In them the risks 
of unemployment may be enhanced. 

It is clear, therefore, that the problem of 
unemployment after the War will present new 
features, or, at least, that certain factors of 
the problem will have a new importance. When 
the difficulties come, and whether they prove to 
be great or small, they will necessitate much 
fresh and unhurried thinking. Though we 
cannot, by taking thought now, provide against 
the evils beforehand, and though a rigid scheme, 
based upon anticipations which cannot be certain, 
would probably be harmful rather than beneficial, 
it would be well even now to press the hypo- 
thetical analysis of the subject as far as it can 
be pressed. And it is all-important to realize 
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that, when the future unfolds itself, the great 
need will be, not for slap-dash action, but first 
of all for thoughtful consideration of the various 
phases of the problem and of its general relation 
to national economy. 


Reconstruction in Local 
Government. 


HE Report recently issued to the Minister 
of Reconstruction by the Local Govern- 
ment Committee, unanimously recom- 
mending the abolition of the Poor Law 
Guardians and the transfer of their functions 
to the County and County Borough Councils, 
is an important step towards the improvement 
of Local Government, both in preventing un- 
necessary and wasteful overlapping, and in 
increasing the dignity and efficiency of the 
great Local Government Authorities. But it is 
by no means enough. The whole machinery 
of Local Government needs overhauling. 

Our great cities have grown haphazard and 
uncontrolled, smoky and unbeautiful, and so 
drab and depressing that the strongest feeling 
of the successful citizen is not pride in the city 
where he has lived and prospered, nor the desire 
to serve it and help to improve the lot of his less 
fortunate fellow-citizens, but a longing to get 
right away as soon as possible to more attrac- 
tive surroundings. 

The wider outlook, the more general realiza- 
tion of the necessity of enabling every citizen 
to lead a civilized life, which are resulting 
from the War, afford an opportunity of asking 
why it is that our cities are so inferior, for 
instance, to the German cities. Our Local 
Government bodies are honest and in many 
ways do excellent service, but they fail ignomini- 
ously to produce fine cities. It is worth while 
inquiring more closely how and why they fail. 
One striking fact that emerges on examination 
is that the needs of the better-class districts 
are much more adequately met than those of 
the poorer areas. Order is preserved by an 
efficient police force ; there are good roads and 
trams for transit ; the services necessary for 
health, such as good water supply, proper 
drainage, and cleansing of the streets, are main- 
tained; and there is provision of hospitals for 
infectious diseases. Gas and electricity are 
supplied at a reasonable price. Not only are 
these services well carried out, but in some 
cases, such as the supply of water from distant 
collecting areas, our great towns have shown 
both imagination and enterprise. 

These services are arranged for the city as a 
whole, but the poorer areas have special needs, 
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and we find there has been no real attempt to 
meet these at all comprehensively. ‘The attitude 
of the Cleansing Committee of an important 
city, in reply to a recent deputation of women, 
was perhaps typical of the average Councillor’s 
point of view. The deputation asked for the 
better cleansing of slum streets. ‘The Cleansing 
Committee replied that the slum was getting 
as much attention as better-class districts, and 
was much surprised that this was not accepted 
as final. The women pointed out that owing 
to the greater density of population the dirt 
accumulated much more quickly in slum streets ; 
and that on the other hand, as the streets were 
the children’s playground, and as dust blew 
straight from the streets into the parlours, clean 
streets were far more important in slums than 
in suburbs. 

It is true that during the last few years the 
needs of the working-class areas have begun 
to receive some consideration, as, for instance, 
in the considerable, though still quite insufficient, 
development of Infant Welfare work, in the 
provision of baths and wash-houses, and to some 
extent in housing reform. But it is as yet no 
more than a beginning, and the principle is by 
no means generally acknowledged that it is the 
duty of the municipality to meet the needs of 
the slum just as much as the needs of the 
suburb, and that this necessarily involves a 
higher expenditure in the poor area than in 
the rich. 

Then, again, there has been, and is, a serious 
failure to deal with some of the most important 
questions in regard to the development of our 
great cities. No real attempt has been made to 
combat the smoke evil, which, experts assure us, 
could be very greatly reduced by determined 
action; and although we have now a Town- 
Planning Act, the work hitherto has hardly 
done more than touch the fringe of the problem 
either in town-planning or in housing. Schemés 
are generally confined to the existing town area, 
instead of including the surrounding country 
and planning a hundred years ahead ; and even 
within the existing area the work is seriously 
hindered by lack of adequate powers. 

It seems, then, that our County Boroughs 
fairly satisfactorily meet the immediate needs of 
the suburbs, but fail to provide for the needs 
of the slums, and fail to look far enough ahead 
in the larger aspects of policy. Services are well 
rendered where the demand is urgent and 
obvious—ill rendered where the object is in the 
form of a finer city and a generation of better 
citizens, of human well-being, happiness, and 
culture. 

The principal cause of this is undoubtedly 
to be found in the personnel of municipal 
Councils. The predominating type is the retired 
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shopkeeper or publican who, after a life spent 
in haggling successfully over small sums, suddenly 
finds himself placed as a Councillor in positions 
of great responsibility—for instance, as a director 
of an electricity supply undertaking with a 
turnover of a million pounds a year, and on a 
committee responsible for the whole educational 
policy and administration of a great city. He 
not only does not understand the larger problems 
involved himself, but, when it comes to a question 
of electing the chairman of such a committee, 
does not even know which of his colleagues 
is fitted to fill the position. He probably helps 
to elect to the Chairmanship of the Education 
Committee one of his own friends, who left school 
at 15 and has never read a book since, quite 
honestly believing that he is doing his duty to 
the city in selecting a “ practical’ man for the 
job. Good government is impossible until the 
Councillors at least become capable of selecting 
their best men as chairmen of their com- 
mittees. 

The War has brought home to many the duty 
of national service, and no doubt some of the best 
men, who have not hitherto done so, will in the 
future become members of their city Councils. 
This movement might be considerably helped if 
the Government would take action to increase 
the responsibility of the position of Councillor. 
The County Councillor is a man of wider culture 
and experience than the member of a Rural 
District Council, and the member of Parliament 
than the County Councillor. The fact that on 
the whole the type of member of such demo- 
cratically elected bodies corresponds with the 
responsibility of the work affords one of the 
strongest reasons for welcoming the report of 
the Reconstruction Committee recommending 
the abolition of the Guardians, and so increasing 
the dignity of the position of Councillor. 

But, quite apart from the quality of the 
Councillors, their policy, and the spirit in which 
they pursue it, certain important reforms in 
Local Government machinery are urgently 
needed. As it would be impossible in an article 
of this length to deal with all types of Local 
Government, the following suggestions refer 
specially to County Boroughs. While it is true 
that in some directions they have extensive 
powers, and that these powers are not always 
used by any means to the fullest extent, yet it 
is equally true that the Government has tra- 
ditionally mistrusted Local Authorities, and 
even to-day limits their powers unnecessarily 
and injuriously. If Birmingham, with a popu- 
lation nearly equal to that of New Zealand, 
wishes to buy on advantageous terms a piece 
of land which happens to be on the market, it 
has no power to do so except for certain limited 
and specific purposes defined by statute. If, for 
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instance, it wishes to buy land for allotments, 
it may do so if these can be let at a rental that 
will cover all expenses—otherwise it is prohibited 
from buying the land. Birmingham may provide 
free meals for school children during term time, 
but not during holidays. Endless similar annoy- 
ing and petty restrictions will occur to anybody 
connected with municipal work. It is surely an 
extraordinary anomaly that in England, the 
home of freedom and _ self-government, the 
citizens of Manchester or Liverpool, acting 
through their accredited representatives, should 
not be considered capable of deciding how much 
they wish to spend on libraries! In England the 
principle is that the city may do nothing except 
what is expressly permitted. In Germany the 
city can do anything except what is expressly 
prohibited. Central control is no doubt neces- 
sary for certain purposes, as, for instance, to 
ensure financial stability and to guarantee a 
minimum standard of efficiency in all essential 
services. It is a matter for inquiry exactly 
how ‘far central control is required. By all 
means let reasonable precautions be taken, but 
surely the time has come when the network of 
annoying and superfluous restrictions by which 
the work of the more progressive authorities 
is hampered should be swept away once and 
for all. 

Another obstacle to good government is the 
extreme unpopularity of the present system of 
raising money by a rate on the annual value 
of property. It is far more unpopular than the 
national taxes; so unpopular that in almost 
every city the principal, if not the only, league 
of citizens interested in Local Government is a 
Ratepayers’ Association, which consists largely 
of shopkeepers and small property-owners, on 
whom the incidence of rates is particularly 
heavy, and exists for the sole object of keeping 
the rates as low as possible. It blindly opposes 
all expenditure, regardless of the results obtain- 
able. Other countries raise money for local 
purposes by means of an income tax, increment- 
value taxes, and land taxes of different sorts, 
of which the incidence is fairer and is less felt 
than that of the rates. Reform is urgently 
required in this matter. 

The whole question of the areas over which 
the powers of the city governments extend 
requires reconsideration. Larger areas }are 
needed for effective town-planning, for higher 
education, for the manufacture and distribution 
of electricity under the new scheme for super- 
power stations, and probably for many other 
purposes. 

But perhaps the greatest defect of a British 
City Council is the absence of any machinery 
for securing the thinking-out of a far-sighted 
policy. In Germany this is achieved, firstly, 
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by a trained Burgomaster, who has been educated 
in municipal matters throughout his life, and 
is appointed for a period of probably twelve 
years; and secondly, by a sort of executive 
committee, the Magistrat, consisting of paid 
officials, who are also elected for considerable 
periods. The organization is so arranged that 
the Burgomaster and Magistrat have considerable 
powers in originating and directing policy, though 
the finance is in the hands of the Council, which 
is elected much as our Councils are. The career 
of Burgomaster is one offering great public 
prestige, and it is the dearest wish of the good 
Burgomaster that his period of office should be 
looked back on as one during which the whole 
condition of the town has been improved. 
Having at least twelve years at his disposal, even 
if he is not re-elected, he will, it is almost 
certain, take long views. It is as a result of this 
system that town-planning in particular in 
Germany has had a success in comparison with 
which we can hardly be said to have tackled it 
at all in this country. 

The Commission system in the United States, 
under which generally three or five Commis- 
sioners are elected for a period of years, has been 
introduced largely to avoid corruption and also 
to ensure businesslike management. It is a 
counsel of despair, and although it seems to be 
succeeding fairly well and spreading, it is hardly 
probable that a democratic country like England 
will copy it. 

It is hard to say what would be the best 
way of getting over this difficulty in England. 
What is required is that different towns should 
experiment along different lines. Some towns 
might elect a Mayor for a period of eight or 
ten years, being careful to select an absolutely 
first-class man. Others might free their Town 
Clerk or some other official from routine work, 
and appoint him as a sort of manager. Others, 
again, might appoint some form of co-ordinating 
committee, endeavouring to get the best members 
of the Council on to this committee, and possibly 
giving them a special staff, or making the 
manager, if a manager is appointed, respon- 
sible primarily to this co-ordinating committee. 
Others might go rather further, and ‘appoint a 
special executive committee responsible for the 
administration, as in the case of the German 
Magistrat, leaving to the general Council the 
control of policy and of finance. 

And, finally, the municipal civil service re- 
quires overhauling. Many towns have not even 
a superannuation scheme, which is admittedly 
the first step towards an effective civil service. 
Such schemes might well be made compulsory 
on all Local Authorities, and should be arranged 
so that service under any Local Authority counts 
towards a final pension. But the whole question 
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of the training, conditions of entrance and 
promotion’ in the municipal civil service is one 
of grea. ~omplexity and importance, and it should 
be made the subject of a special official inquiry. 
The most fundamental reform in Local Govern- 
ment is undoubtedly an improvement in the 
personnel. But other reforms are urgently 
needed, and it is within the power of the central 
Government to take steps which will not only 
put Local Government bodies into a position 
for carrying out their work more effectively, 
but, what is perhaps more important, would 
gradually have the effect of improving the 
quality of the Councillors. It is to be hoped 
that the Ministry of Reconstruction will not be 
content with the valuable Report already issued 
with regard to the Poor Law Guardians, but 
will at once take in hand seriously the larger 
question of the Reconstruction of the whole of 
Local Government. City COUNCILLOR. 


Our Coming Transport. 


HE recent formation of a Joint Com- 
mittee of the National Union of Railway- 
men and the National Transport Workers’ 
Federation means that in the very near future 
this new body will cover practically the entire 
transport of Great Britain: road, rail, air, and 
water. I include air because the Executive 
Council of the National Transport Workers’ 
Federation has decided that “ all workers who 
are or may be engaged on commercial aerial 
transport of goods and passengers ”’ shall be 
eligible for affiliation to the Federation. 

One may, therefore, be permitted to offer a 
few observations with regard to the probable 
trend of events in this, one of the most vital 
of our industries. Economical and swift trans- 
port is indeed the life-blood of a nation, and 
while this nation was unchallenged in regard 
to its maritime transport, the condition of our 
inland transport left so much to be desired as 
to be the despair of reformers. Inland transport 
was slow, dear, complicated, and generally 
inefficient. As in most inefficient concerns, 
transport employees were overworked and under- 
paid. Hence the strong demand by both railway 
workers and transport workers generally that 
the increases gained during the War shall be 
converted into wages. 

Visualizing the future, one can see, first of all, 
a tremendous development in road transport. 
The hundreds of thousands of lorries and cars 
now in use in the various theatres of war, with 
their complement of trained drivers skilled by 
three years of war conditions, will be thrown 
into competition with other means of transport 
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at a time when the canals will still be almost 
derelict, and the railways faced with a shortage 
of rolling stock and material, and with long 
accumulations of repairs and renovations to 
make their lines efficient. Revenues of railways 
and canals will have remained practically 
stationary under the control arrangements exist- 
ing, while the road traffic has been reaping the 
full advantages of war conditions. Already, for 
distances up to a hundred miles, road transport 
is superseding the railway for the transport of 
goods, and, within rather shorter distances, of 
passengers also. Daily passenger services up 
to twenty-five miles are common in and around 
London ; and daily goods services between, for 
example, Birmingham and London are found 
to be quicker than the railway and more economi- 
cal for certain classes of goods. This tendency 
will be largely increased in the near future, and 
its full effect will be seen swiftly following upon 
the resumption of peace. 

Apparently, the traffic of the future will 
tend to be divided into four main classes: 
First, the exceptionally light and fast goods 
traffic, including the mails, carried by aeroplane 
service, which will also convey those passengers 
to whom time is the first consideration. Second, 
the bulkier and heavier goods traffic, and long- 
distance passenger traffic, carried on by the 
railways. Third, the lighter and less bulky 
goods traffic and short-distance passenger traffic, 
carried on by motor transport, omnibuses, and 
trams. Fourth, the heaviest class of goods 
traffic, carried on by means of an- enlarged and 
improved system of canals. 

One looks towards a great extension of State 
activity in the matter of transport. The railway 
workers are demanding that the State shall 
retain its control over the railways after the 
War, and that a share of that control shall be 
vested in the National Union of Railwaymen. 
The National Transport Workers’ Federation, 
while not as yet committed to State ownership, 
has been pressed at the conferences recently 
held on “ After-War Policy’ to demand equal 
representation on all authorities controlling 
docks, harbours, canals, and other transport 
affairs on which its members are employed. 

If the railways are nationalized, the State 
will be faced with the competition of road 
transport, which competition will be assisted 
by the activities of the Road Board and the 
Development Commission, on which privatetrans- 
port interests are represented. Moreover, the 
State may assist this competition by throwing 
on to a flooded market a large number of cars 
and lorries at scrap-iron prices. ‘Then, inasmuch 
as a third of the canal mileage of the country 
is owned by railways, nationalization will have 
to include canals. No doubt the railways will 
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be treated generously, and on top of the ex- 
penditure so to be faced, the State will have to 
find huge sums for the reconstruction and im- 
gegen of the railways and canals. For, 

ad as the condition of the railway system is, 
the state of the canals is chaotic. They will 
need to be standardized to admit of barges up 
to at least 300 tons (barges of 1,000 tons are 
common on the huge canals of Germany), and 
better methods of propulsion must be introduced. 
Electricity, of course, will play its part as a 
propellant, and I am emphatically in favour of 
the sixteen great generating stations proposed 
in the Report to the Ministry of Reconstruction 
being in the hands of the nation, because they 
will be perhaps a main faetor, certainly a 
considerable factor, in the supply of power to 
tramways, railways, canals, and (given the 
long-looked-for economical accumulator) road 
and aerial transport. 

For the reason that the immediate advantage 
after the War will rest with the privately owned 
road and aerial transport, I am in favour of the 
Joint Committee of the National Union of 


‘ Railwaymen and the National Transport Workers’ 


Federation pressing—possibly in conjunction 
with the postal employees—for the establishment 
of a Board of Communications to administer 
the whole of the inland transport of passengers 
and goods by road, rail, air, and water. ‘This 
Board would take over the functions of the 
Postmaster-General, the Railway Executive 
Committee, the Canals Control Committee, and 
the various tramway and omnibus undertakings. 
It should take over the motor and other transport 
vehicles now on war service, and use them for the 
foundation of a great national transport service. 
The Board should comprise equal representation 
of Labour and the State; and the various sectional 
committees and territorial administrative com- 
mittees should also provide for a share of the 
control by the workers. 

This may sound revolutionary, but the alter- 
native to it is something on the lines of the 
following: a hopelessly inefficient and out-of- 
date canal system and a dear and complicated 
inefficient railway system “ unloaded ” on to the 
nation at’ an exorbitant figure, and needing huge 
expenditures to make them efficient. Meanwhile, 
the “ interests ” will use the capital so gained 
to purchase the discarded vehicles of the War 
Office and other Government Departments now 
on war service. They will run them upon the 


ferro-concrete standard roads which will be 
provided by another State Department, and 
will be able to use the great mass of drivers 
trained by the State in the army as a lever to 
keep their wages bill at the lowest possible 
figure and to resist the demands of the workers 
for a share of control. Moreover, by means of 
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“‘Merzers ” and combines they will be able to 
exploit the travelling public to a degree which 
will make Standard Oil methods seem like 
charitable enterprises. 

Communications are the arteries through-which 
the very life-blood of our economic system flows. 
Let the nation own its communications. 

RosBert WILLIAMS. 


Land. 


The Report of the Land Acquisition 
Committee.* 


AND shares with Ireland, Beer, and 
| Religion the somewhat doubtful distinction 
of having been one of the subjects of per- 
petual political controversy in this country. But, 
as in so many matters, the effect of the War has 
been to produce much greater unanimity than 
would have been thought possible four years 
ago. For instance, the comparatively smooth 
passage of the minimum-wage clauses of the 
Corn Production Act and the general approval 
of large schemes for small holdings for discharged 
soldiers have illustrated the advance in public 
opinion. Moreover, the necessities of the 
Defence Departments and the urgency of ac- 
quiring land quickly for military and munition 
purposes have shown how essential it is that land 
for public purposes should be acquired rapidly 
by compulsory means. During the War, with 
the assistance of ‘ D.O.R.A.” (the Defence of 
the Realm Act), land has been acquired for 
these purposes expeditiously, and in most cases 
at reasonable prices. But whatever the merits 
of “D.O.R.A.” during war-time, there is no 
doubt that any attempt to perpetuate her when 
peace conditions return would be extremely 
unpopular. Some new method of acquiring 
land rapidly for public purposes will, therefore, 
be necessary which will be free from bureaucratic 
taint, and which will allow questions of policy 
to be decided once more under Parliamentary 
control. 

Practically all works of public advantage 
necessitate land, and consequently depend for 
their development and execution on the extent 
to which land can be acquired rapidly and 
without undue cost. The need for simpler and 
cheaper methods of obtaining compulsory powers 
for these purposes was generally felt before the 
War. But the various schemes for Reconstruc- 
tion—involving as they do extensive proposals 


* Ministry of Reconstruction: First Report of the Com- 
mittee dealing with the law and practice relating to the 


acquisition and valuation of Land for public purposes. 
Cd. 8998. 6d. net. 


~ of Parliament. 
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for the development of agriculture and forestry, 
for the revival and encouragement of productive 
industry, the building of new schools, the im- 
provement of means of transport, the increased 
use of electrical power, and the probable develop- 
ment of aviation for commercial purposes—have 
greatly increased the necessity for reform. Hence 
there was no Committee on Reconstruction 
whose reference was more important than the 
one appointed in the summer of last year 

“To consider and to report upon the defects in the 
existing system of law and practice involved in the acquisition 
and valuation of land for public purposes; and to recom- 


mend any changes that may be desirable in the public 
interest.” 


The First Report of this Committee has just been 
published, and it deals with the first part of the 
reference, namely, the acquisition of land, leaving: 
the question of valuation and the assessment of 
compensation to be dealt with subsequently. 

The Report already published makes drastic 
recommendations which, if carried into effect, 
would alter the existing complicated system of 
obtaining compulsory powers, and substitute 
simpler and more uniform methods. Its im- 
portance consists, not merely in the recom- 
mendations themselves, but in the composition 
of the Committee which has made them. No 
club-room critic can say that this is the report of 
irresponsible propagandists without knowledge 
of the subject. ‘The members of the Committee 
are in the main well-known professional men, 
whose tendency might be expected to lie in the 
direction of caution rather than drastic change, 
and whose technical experience is beyond ques- 
tion. Any criticism which might be levelled 
against the composition of the Committee would 
come from the Left rather than from the Right. 
The chairman is Mr. Leslie Scott, who is well 
known both as a barrister of wide experience in 
compensation cases and a Conservative member 
Among those on the Committee 
are Sir Harcourt Clare, Clerk to the Lancashire 
County Council ; Mr. G. M. Freeman, K.C., who 
has one of the largest practices at the Parlia- 
mentary Bar; Mr. Howard Martin, a past 
President of the Surveyors’ Institution; Sir 
William Middlebrook, M.P., chairman of the 
Local Legislation Committee of the House of 
Commons ; and Sir Arthur Thring. The Com- 
mittee was unanimous in its findings, no member 
making any reservations. 

There is a good deal of misunderstanding on 
the subject of the acquisition of land owing to 
lack of a proper analysis of the causes of the 
existing difficulties. Whether land is required 
by a Government Department, a Local Authority, 
or a railway company, and it is found necessary 
to obtain it compulsorily, there are three different 
stages in the proceedings. In the first place 
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it is necessary for the promoter of the scheme to 
get compulsory powers, and this often involves 
a decision on a question of policy as to whether 
the scheme is in the public interest. Secondly, 
the promoter has to establish the fact that 
particular land should be obtained, and this may 
involve proving that other land is not equally 
suitable. Lastly, there is the question of fixing 
the price or “ compensation ” for the land to be 
acquired. For obtaining decisions on all these 
points it is necessary to have not merely a fair 
and broadminded tribunal, but also a quick 
and cheap procedure. The main difficulties in 
the past have often arisen, not so much from the 
fact that a high price for the land was eventually 
fixed as from the fact that the delay and cost 
of obtaining compulsory powers and of the 
arbitration to fix a price have been so great as 
to impede progress and add enormously to the 
general cost of the scheme. For example, in the 
case of two small sites of 1} acres and } an acre 
respectively, the Board of Trade paid as com- 
pensation for the land 775/. and 60/. respectively ; 
but their legal expenses amounted to no less 
than 8o0o/. and 143/. In consequence of the high 
costs involved, promoters of schemes have often 
preferred to pay voluntarily an exorbitant price 
for the land rather than incur the cost of con- 
tested proceedings to obtain the land com- 
pulsorily. To quote the. words of the Com- 
mittee: ‘“‘ Under the present system public 
authorities may well prefer to pay any figure 
up to double the fair value of the land rather than 
face the delays and expense of compulsory 
acquisition.” 

This constitutes an intolerable state of affairs, 
and contrasts very unfavourably with the situa- 
tion in other English-speaking communities. 
In America, for instance, the possession of land 
required for any purpose of public importance 
can be obtained as a rule within a few weeks; 
and the same may be said generally of 
the self-governing colonies of Australia and 
Canada. Public Departments and _ Local 
Authorities should therefore be able to acquire 
land compulsorily by some simple and ex- 
peditious procedure. ‘The Committee go further, 
and, adopting the principle recognized in the 
French expression ‘ Expropriation pour cause 
d’utilité publique,” they recommend the estab- 
lishment of one general system for obtaining 
compulsory powers for the acquisition of land, 
which would also be available to railway com- 
panies and all other bodies or persons who can 
prove that it is necessary or desirable in the 
public interest that such powers should be 
conferred. 

Under existing practice sanction for com- 
pulsory powers may be obtained by the 
promotion of a private Bill in Parliament; by 
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a Provisional Order requiring Parliamentary 
sanction ; by a Government Department order 
which, if opposed, becomes a Provisional Order 
1equiring Parliamentary sanction ; or, fourthly, 
in a limited number of cases, by an order of 
a Government Department or Local Authority 
without any appeal to Parliament. ‘Thus, in 
most cases, the matter has to go before Parlia- 
ment, and it must be remembered that in case 
of opposition a Provisional Order practically 
becomes a private Bill. In almost every case 
the original application has to be made in 
October or November, for hearing in the following 
year, and if those months are missed a whole 
year is lost. And not merely do private pro- 
moters have to go through the lengthy and 
costly procedure thus involved, but the Office 
of Works requiring a site for a public building 
which an owner is not prepared to sell volun- 
tarily, or an Education Authority wanting a 
site for a school, may have to wait years and 
spend a large amount of money before they get 
the necessary power. ‘The private Bill or Pro- 
visional Order has to be passed by both Houses 
of Parliament, and, if opposed, is referred to a 
select committee in each House. ‘The promoters 
have to prove their case by counsel, agents, and 
witnesses, in addition to paying House fees. 
Petitioners against the Bill or Order are heard, 
and the proceedings may last for weeks before 
each committee. Not the least of the sources of 
cost lies in the fact that all the proceedings take 
place in London. It is quite true, as_ the 
Committee point out, that fair and impartial 
decisions are usually arrived at, but this is small 
consolation if the process of obtaining such a 
decision is so costly and lengthy. 

What method is to be substituted for the 
costly and dilatory procedure by means of 
private Bill or Provisional Order? One sugges- 
tion is that Parliament should delegate to Govern- 
ment Departments the duty of sanctioning the 
grant of compulsory powers. Now, as has been 
indicated already, under certain recent Acts of 
Parliament, such as the Smallholdings and 
Allotments Act and the Housing and ‘Town- 
Planning Act, Local Authorities have power to 
acquire land compulsorily by means of an order 
by a Government Department without the order 
going before Parliament,.but it is only for limited 
purposes that this procedure is allowed. In a 
still smaller class of cases, certain Local 
Authorities have power to take land compul- 
sorily without any sanction at all (e.g., Michael 
Angelo Taylor’s Act for street widening in 
London). ‘The Committee recommend that this 
power should be retained, and should be extended 
to every case of land within the Local Authority’s 
own area which is needed for the purpose of 
existing statutory duties or powers, subject to 
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the right of an owner to appeal to the proposed 
Sanctioning Authority, not against the scheme 
on its merits, but against the choice of his 
particular land, or on the ground that the powers 
of the Local Authority are not being judicially 
exercised. If he fails to make out his case he 
will have to pay all the costs. 

They urge strong arguments against any 
general delegation of the power to make orders 
to the Executive Departments. In the first 
place, the Departments in question are in many 
cases themselves the actual promoters. They 
are, in fact, parties, and therefore should not 
decide their own case. Further, such Depart- 
ments can only act by inspectors holding local 
inquiries and reporting to official superiors in the 
Department. ‘The latter have to deal with the 
matter at second-hand, and the result is that 
schemes elaborated with much care are at times 
held up for sanction or officially rejected for 
departmental reasons which are not publicly 
explained. Moreover, there is a common feeling 
that the officials of Departments, from the nature 
of their experience and functions, have a tendency 
to adhere too closely to official formule and 
stereotyped methods. They lack the element of 
elasticity and the responsibility for taking a broad 
line which Parliamentary Committees have been 
found to possess. Similar objections may be 
raised to the proposal that the sanctioning of 
powers for compulsory acquisition should be 
delegated to a judicial commission. Such a 
commission would tend to act on its own pre- 
cedents. 

The Committee take the view that—with the 
exceptions mentioned above of Local Authorities 
acquiring land in their own areas for statutory 
duties—all applications for compulsory power to 
acquire land should come before one Sanctioning 
Authority. This authority should be so com- 
posed as to retain the best features of Parlia- 
mentary Committees, without involving pro- 
moters in the costs and delays incidental to the 
present methods of promoting private Bills and 
Provisional Orders. ‘The Committee thus sum- 
marize the constitution of the Sanctioning 
Authority which they propose :— 


(i.) A General Panel of Commissioners (Parliamentary 
and Extra Parliamentary) would be appointed for a year by 
a Parliamentary Selection Committee, at the beginning of 
each session. 

(ii.) A Special Panel of Chairmen (to preside at public 
inquiries) would be similarly appointed each year, by the 
same Parliamentary Selection Committee. 

(iii.) A Chairman of the Sanctioning Authority (or Chief 
Commissioner), being a member of one of the Houses of 
Parliament, would be appointed at the commencement of 
a new Parliament, for the life of that Parliament, by the 
Parliamentary Selection Committee. 

(iv.) The Chief Commissioner and Panel of Chairmen 
would be responsible for all ordinary arrangements in 
connexion with the work of the Sanctioning Authority. 
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(v.) The decision of the Commissioners conducting the 
inquiry (which should be held publicly in all cases, and 
locally in most cases) into a particular scheme would be the 
decision of the Sanctioning Authority (as embodied in a 
formal order) upon that scheme, and would be final, so far 
as questions of fact or the merits of the scheme in itself were 
concerned. 

(vi.) The full control of Parliament over questions of 
policy would be preserved, by providing for appeal to 
Parliament against such an Order, on a certificate by a 
responsible Minister of the Department concerned, or by 
the three Chairmen (i.e., the Lord Chairman in the House 
of Lords, Chairman of Ways and Means in the House of 
Commons, and Chairman of the Sanctioning Authority), 
that a question of policy (z.e., of principle) had arisen. 

(vii.) All applications for powers in connexion with 
sthemes involving the compulsory acquisition of land 
would originally take the form of a memorial presented to 
the Sanctioning Authority. 

(viii.) Failure to obtain sanction on the first application 
should not bar the renewal of the application at a later date. 

(ix.) The constitutional right to promote a private Bill 
would be preserved, by permitting the introduction of a 
scheme before Parliament by way of private Bill, in any case 
where the three Chairmen (all being members of one or the 
other House of Parliament) thought fit. 

(x.) Dispatch and finality of decision by the Sanctioning 
Authority, on any questions of fact or merits of a particular 
scheme, would thus be secured, while full control would be 
retained by Parliament, both over the personnel of the 
Sanctioning Authority, and over all decisions involving a 
question of policy. 


With regard to these proposals several points 
should be emphasized. Firstly, the Chief Com- 
missioner only should be paid, but the appoint- 
ment should not be ministerial. The remaining 
members of the panel would receive their 
expenses only. (As is of course known, members 
of Parliament have at present a large amount 
of committee work, and this is usually not 
realized by those who think that members get 
paid 4oo/. a year merely to attend divisions on 
public Bills. As a fact, much of the hardest and 
most useful work which members perform is 
carried out on Private Bill Committees or 
Standing Committees. If this new Sanctioning 
Authority were set up it would automatically 
reduce the work of the Private Bill Committees 
considerably, and therefore free the time of 
members to serve on the panel of the Sanctioning 
Authority.) Secondly, the persons, other than 
members of both Houses, chosen to act as 
commissioners should not be officials of Govern- 
ment Departments or experts as such, but should 
be chosen from such categories as ex-members 
of Parliament with a knowledge of committee 
work, members of County Councils, chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions, and members of the Trades 
Union Congress. ‘Thirdly, the commissioners on 
inquiry should have full discretion as to costs, and 
should, by means of ordering one party to pay 
the costs of another, discourage unreasonable 
opposition or unreasonable refusal to give in to 
opposition. At present Parliamentary Com- 
mittees can only award costs if they unanimously 
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consider the action of parties to be “ frivolous 
or vexatious.” This extension of the discretion 
as to costs is vital to the success of the new 
proposals. 

We have shown that Local Authorities will be 
able to acquire land in their own area for the 
purpose of carrying out their statutory duties 
without having to go to the Sanctioning 
Authority. As regards Government Depart- 
ments, such as the Office of Works, the Board of 
Trade, or the Post Office, the Committee 
recommend that they should have general power 
to acquire land compulsorily for the recognized 
duties and purposes of the Department; but 
they should not be able to acquire a particular 
piece of land compulsorily for the purpose of a 
particular scheme without reference to the 
Sanctioning Authority. Finally, private com- 
panies and individual promoters should have 
power to make application to the Sanctioning 
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Authority for compulsory powers. In such 
cases the commissioners would consider the 
question on the broad grounds of public utility, 
subject to reference to Parliament if any large 
or novel principle were involved. 

It has not been possible to do more than 
give a brief outline of the proposals of the Land 
Acquisition Committee. No doubt, in certain 
details their proposals may be open to criticism, 
but their Report deserves the closest considera- 
tion. In broad outline the proposals should do 
much to facilitate Reconstruction after the War, 
and the next Report, dealing with valuation 
and the tribunal for assessing the actual price or 
“compensation ’”’ to be paid for land, will be 
awaited with interest. Meanwhile, readers are 
recommended to pay their sixpence and study the 
first-fruits of the labours of the Committee. 


R. L. R. 


of Industry. 


Trade Union Notes. 


been concentrated largely upon two 

questions : the man-power situation, and 
the alleged breakdown of the shipbuilding pro- 
gramme. At the time of writing neither of 
these situations has come to a head, but early 
developments are expected in respect of both. 
In our last Notes we recorded the passage of the 
Military Service Act, and the figures of the 
ballot taken by the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, which resulted in a majority of nearly 
five to one against the Government’s proposals, 
on an unprecedentedly heavy vote. Since then 
the Miners’ Federation has taken a some- 
what similar ballot. Two questions were put 
to the miners by their Executive: (1) Are 
you in favour of the release of 50,000 further 
men from the mines for the army ? (2) Are you 
in favour of the use of the Federation machinery 
for this purpose ? This ballot resulted in a small 
majority against the Government’s proposals on 
the first question ; but the Miners’ Special Con- 
ference, after hearing from the Prime Minister a 
statement ot the position, decided to accept the 
Government’s proposals. The German offensive 
on the Western front has now, of course, put 
any policy involving a stoppage outside the 
region of possibility for the present. 


; TTENTION. during the past month has 


MEANWHILE there is still no settlement of the 
question so far as the engineering industry is 


concerned. The A.S.E. Delegate Meeting has 
had two interviews with the Prime Miuinister, 
but does not appear to have secured any satis- 
faction. A second ballot is now being taken, 
but there is no news at present as to the 
results of this ballot. The other important 
development is that a semi-official Conference 
to discuss the position has been held in 
Manchester. This was a Conference of repre- 
sentatives from the District Committees all over 
the country. It was not an official Conference, in 
that it was not called under the rules of the 
Society, or with the sanction of the Executive 
Council. On the other hand, it was not quite an 
unofficial Conference in the ordinary sense, since 
it represented, not the shop stewards, but the 
District Committees, which form a recognized 
part of the Society’s machinery of government. 
This Conference adjourned after passing a 
rather drastic resolution. It was to have re- 
assembled during the first week in April; but 
when the German offensive began, the Engineers’ 
Executive issued a strong resolution against 
the Conference, and the unofficial Committee 
declared the adjourned Conference off, thus 
recognizing the impossibility of any drastic 
action at the present time. 


THE shipbuilding situation is undoubtedly 
serious ; but the attempt to shift the blame for 
the failure of the shipbuilding programme on to 
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the workers has no shadow of justification. 
If there is a shortage in the new tonnage 
expected, this results either from the framing 
of extravagant forecasts of new production 
by the Department concerned, or else from 
the making of absurd promises by _ ship- 
building employers. The attempt to shift the 


blame on to labour disputes is merely prepos- , 


terous. It is true that there have been a 
number of comparatively small disputes in the 
shipbuilding industry, but these have not been 
such as greatly to affect the tonnage output, 
and, in any case, their effect would not have been 
felt so much in the January output as in that of 
the preceding month. ‘The whole episode very 
strongly recalls certain incidents in the first 
half of 1915. It may be remembered that 
on April 1, 1915, Mr. Lloyd George pub- 
lished a White Paper roundly accusing the 
shipbuilding workers of drink, slacking, and 
various other sins. It subsequently transpired 
that the whole of the evidence on which this 
White Paper was based had been accepted from 
the employers without examination; and when 
the matter was gone into by the Boilermakers’ 
Society, it was found that in the computation 
of lost time, on which the whole of the charges 
were based, no allowance had been made for 
unavoidable lost time due to bad weather, 
sickness, and all manner of other causes which 
inevitably prevent continuous work in_ the 
shipyards. It appears as though the events 
of 1915 are now being repeated; that once 
more the statements of shipbuilding employers 
are being accepted without question, and 
that, as a matter of fact, no blame rests upon the 
workmen in connexion with the present break- 
down. Moreover, it is notorious that the 
promise to release shipbuilding workers to the 
number of 20,000 from the forces has not been 
kept ; and the Minister of National Service even 
claims that there is no demand for further ship- 
yard labour, except in one or two trades. We 
had always understood that the great shortage 
was one of riveters; yet we have cases quite 
recently of riveters who have been refused 
transfer from the army on the ground that 
there is no demand for men of their trade at 
home. Once again some one has_blundered. 
That there has been inefficiency in our ship- 
building programme is undoubted. It is a 
preposterous thing that the production of 
merchant tonnage, upon which our security so 
largely depends, should have been entrusted to 
a subordinate Sub-Department of the Admiralty, 
which naturally tends to put first naval require- 
ments ; but it is a scandalous thing that when 
such an inefficient system of control breaks down 
responsible Ministers of State should attempt 
to shift the blame for its breakdown on to the 
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backs of the working classes. It is not a new 
thing, but it is none the less shameful on that 
account. It is hoped that the appointment of 
Lord Pirrie to direct the construction of mer- 
cantile shipping will improve the position; but 
it is regrettable that he is still under the 
Admiralty. What is wanted is a wholly in- 
dependent Shipbuilding Department. 


TuHE Transport Workers’ Federation has won 
a very notable victory by securing the extension 
to the Passenger Vehicle industry of the recent 
award giving an all-round advance of 1/. a week 
to workers in the Goods Transport industry. 
Once more the Federation has clearly established 
its claim to be recognized by employers and by 
the Government as the representative organiza- 
tion for transport work, in the face of determined 
opposition from employers who desire only to 
recognize the separate unions in the industry. 
The present award affects not only the private 
tramway undertakings, which are mostly included, 
in the ‘Tramways and Light Railways Associa- 
tion, but also the municipalities, organized in 
the Municipal Tramways Association. The one 
defect in the award is that full equality has not 
been secured as between men and women. It 
has, however, been secured that where women 
have been receiving the same rates as men an 
equal advance shall now be paid; but in the 
case of women who have been paid at lower 
rates only a flat advance of 4s. a week has been 
granted. It should be mentioned in connexion 
with this award that the Passenger Transport 
industry dropped to the very verge of a stoppage 
by the extraordinarily bad handling of the case 
by the Ministry of Labour, which only intervened 
at the last moment when the Transport Workers’ 
Federation had made clear its determination to 
take drastic action unless the award was im- 
mediately extended. Then, and not till then, 
the Ministry of Labour got to work. This will 
merely serve to give the workers another of those 
undesirable lessons by which they have so often 
been taught that the only way in which con- 
sideration can be gained even for reasonable 
claims is by the threat of drastic action. 


THE Minister of Labour has now established 
a Labour Resettlement Committee to deal with 
the problem of demobilization after the War, and 
to act as a central co-ordinating authority for 
the various districts and departments concerned. 
The Committee represents employers and trade 
unions in the various industries, and_ also 
Government Departments. Its probable 
methods are not yet known, since the Committee 
of the Reconstruction Ministry which is con- 
sidering civil demobilization has not yet reported. 
Already, however, we are having a foretaste of 
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the demobilization problem, as women munition 
workers are being discharged from shell factories 
at an alarming rate. So far little, if any, 
provision has been made for these discharged 
workers, who have been dismissed, in many 
cases, at a week’s notice, and with no provision 
for the finding of further employment. We 
understand that the Government firmly refuses 
to provide unemployment pay, on the ground 
that it would “encourage slacking,” but that 

rovision is being made for rather longer notice 
in future, for further facilities for the finding of 
employment, and for the granting of free railway 
warrants in the case of workers who have been 
working away from home. This is in no sense a 
solution of the problem, which is likely to become 
increasingly grave as the months go on, and it 1s 
fully to be expected that the trade unions will 
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very strongly press the Government to grant 
adequate maintenance to all war-workers who 
become unemployed as a result of the national 
situation. ‘The unemployed munition worker has 
clearly quite as much claim as the unemployed 
cotton worker to relief, and it seems clear 
that it one industry is made to bear the burden 
of unemployment at the present time, there is 
no reason why the principle should not be ex- 
tended further to munition firms. It is true 
that women are now required for semi-military 
work with the army, and on the land ; but many 
of the women who are discharged from munition 
factories are entirely unsuited for either of these 
occupations, and therefore their need for main- 
tenance is not diminished by the fact that 
women workers of a different type are required 
elsewhere. . 


Art and Life. 
Oxford in War-Time.,. 


It is as if I looked on the still face 
Of a Mother, musing where she sits alone. 
She is with her sons, she is not in this place. 
She is gone out into far lands unknown. 
LAURENCE BINYON. 


HO has not sung the spirit of Oxford ! 

W But who has? Of that which demands 

always the perfect tribute we may say 
that what we know ever so well, we do not 
know at all when we presume to penetrate the 
secret. Oxford—architecture neither Classic nor 
Gothic, but a strange mixture of both, that has, 
in fact, a meaning no other architecture has ; 
halls and chapels resoundless of any medizval 
echo because they are always of the present 
and offer no break to time ; college quadrangles 
and college gardens that are only the more 
obvious expression of the city’s sweetness—all 
this is like a magical harmony in an unknown 
key, of which the dominant note is perfect 
intimacy between all. 

Oxford leads us to seek always for the sub- 
stantial impression built up of those all but 
reached afhnities that remain unrealized. She 
alone could bestow, and will never bestow, the 
quality, beyond its intimate, personal value, that 
each successive idea aspires to in vain. Un- 
realizable ideas have an infinite capacity for 
approaching ever nearer to those mental states 
that know no barriers. Realization imposes at 


once a limit the ever-unsatisfied mind always 
rejects. 

Oxford, indeed, will always be the mother of 
uncreated ideas, evolved from the imagination 


of each generation of minds that can never 
abandon the aim of being enriched perpetually 
with fresh expressions of a strange ethereality, 
in the ever-deferred hope of that ultimate, 
supreme encounter with the embodiment of all 
that the city has ever meant; an image abso- 
lutely transcending any mere symbol of fine 
endeavours, wonderful ideals, and great achieve- 
ments, and infusing into every intimate associa- 
tion with it the “ sweetness and light’ of the 
place. 

The deepest emotions have no medium to 
translate them. Even the function of memory 
is not to interpret the past, but to suffuse in the 
inevitable dispensations of time what was once 
a full experience. Interpretation means a new 
aspect. There can be no new aspect to what is 
once experienced. 

Oxford is ever interpretable only because 
she is ever experiencing afresh; there is ever 
another aspect to be known which will take us 
so much nearer to full understanding, ever a 
new meaning revealed by which we shall be so 
much the richer. ° 

To be in Oxferd in whatsoever capacity is a 
privilege that in itself imbues us with the 
sensitiveness of the place, a sensitiveness respond- 
ing to every human activity! Time is enfolded 
there, does not enfold, and our insight is en- 
couraged to disentangle the threads in the 
mirror of the past that still retain their traces 
of gold and vermilion, like the colour on a Greek 
marble, amid the overplay of centuries. ‘The 
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artist’s praise lies in his choice of subject. We 
raise Oxford by each encounter. 

Oxford is no place of retreat, but peace and 
repose are there. The spirit of Oxford is one, 
indeed, beset by the restlessness that demands 
consolation, not “out of the world,’ but in 
exquisite places. The intricate character of 
Oxford is the corollary of her temperament, the 
complement of her nature; her problems and 
endeavours lie beneath her serenity. Is not the 
sphere of the ever-active mind invested with 
just those qualities it must hope to recreate— 
those very qualities to which its real nature is 
ever in antagonism? Only a deadened mind 
flies,in a last resource to stimulus, to the restless 
and overwrought, to a state that knows of no 
composure, that never achieves the sublime. 

So long as all the things for which Oxford 
stands shall minister to the soul of man shall we 
be allured by the mere intangible enchantment 
in which the living spirit of the city lies. 

We are actuated in Oxford by a faith that 
knows no doubt, that refines our sensations 
through an infinite scale of subtle and delicate 
gradations, which in their turn give our per- 
ceptions a unity that knows no conflict. We are 
not asked to discriminate, to come to decisions, 
which implies hesitation ; we are asked only to 
accept, as though there were no limit, where 
only a unique quality is concerned, to the margins 
allowed by truth. Every moment is crystallized 
afresh, dispelling misconceptions, obviating all 
incompatibilities, reconciling all differences. What 
is unity but that which can be perceived solely 
and distinctly as quality? In that hinterland 
of the mind where processes lose their functions, 
where synthesis and analysis are impossible, 
where alone it is reserved for us to know perfect 
freedom and to experience full immunity from 
doubt, we lose all distinction of parts in gaining 
something more than their mere multiplicity. 

How intense a perception does Oxford inspire, 
how little she demands of each! She persuades 
us to hold much in reserve where interpretation 
is so infinite, to be content in letting what is 
withheid condition what the mind ultimately 
gives up, teaching us that the greater the degree 
in which the mind can remain impassive, the 
more it is able to leave unexpressed, the greater 
will be the concentration in what it is actually, 
with rare pleasure, content to express. 

Thus we acquiesce in Oxford as we acquiesce 
in all suspended forces that form their greatest 
alliances by their power to refrain. Only at the 
price of freedom can the absolute be achieved. 
What is to be free can never be complete. 

The secret of Oxford is that one moment is 
any moment, not one of which is to be identified, 
because in one we comprehend all. The appeal 
is always wider because it is always more 
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indefinite. Endless transmutations of an ever- 
changing quality demand an instinctive divina- 
tion of that instant between past and future 
which must be anticipated if it is to be seized— 
an instinct that is very rarely, very briefly, ours. 
To find the present we must absorb the future. 
We cannot interpret Oxford out of the past. 
What the inspiration can grasp is neither 
conditioned by nor a condition of past and 
future, for truth is irrespective of the mediums 
of space and time. Unless we admit that, we 
are led to the expediency of assuming truth to 
be relative. 

To the puzzled mind of one who ever turned 
from the modern touch, the past was nevertheless 
a veil he could not penetrate, because he stood 
transfixed on the further side. Antiquity im- 
poses itself on Charles Lamb at Oxford to the 
point of apostrophe :— 

** Antiquity !| thou wondrous charm, what art thou ? that, 
being nothing, art everything! When thou weri, thou wert 
not antiquity—then thou wert nothing, but hadst a remoter 
antiquity, as thou calledst it, to look back to with blind 
veneration; thou thyself being to thyself flat, jejune, 
modern |! What mystery lurks in this retroversicn ? or what 
half Januses are we, that cannot look forward with the same 
idolatry with which we for ever revert! The mighty future 
is as nothing, being everything ! the past is everything, being 
nothing !” 

Elia belonged not to his time. He approached 
the past, no less than the present, as though 
revisiting the glimpses of the moon. For him 
the past was the present; the present, the 
future. His perplexities obscured reality for 
him. 

Let us seek a corrective for such conflict in 
modern testimony, in the ever new account to 
which the past must be turned. These time- 
coloured buildings need no more than our 
sympathy for the things that endure. No 
commentary can heighten the revelation to be 
found in them, and Oxford herself needs not the 
praises of her famous sons. Her name will 
ever mean an essentially undefined delight 
inexhaustible, each new phase only serving to 
illumine an enduring tribute through a new 
facet, strengthening the faith, increasing the 
love, demanded of those she nurses. The 
reward for this homage lies in the revelation of 
hidden depths that are ever more poignant to 
him who is content to serve only truth, seek 
only the beautiful. 

For each a particular building will embody 
his sympathy for the place; we must not look 
for any representative expression of Oxford’s 
architecture. The incarnate spirit that is 
Oxford’s own is diffused as in a wide-spun web, 
like the intermingling of the very colleges them- 
selves, that are hardly separated by the narrow 
streets and set no store on boundaries. Here 
are time-infused memorials not filtered through 
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any extraneous medium, but with the constant 
atmosphere inherent in the daily life. The 
crumbling stone fronts flaunt their decay and 
temain modern. Nothing will ever make them 
old. There is not a single forlorn note to disturb 
the genius loct. 

Once more, as in the Civil War, when only 
fifty students graduated annually, Oxford has 
been called upon to cease her studies. ‘Then the 
Royalist capital harbouring the Court, an im- 
pregnable stronghold only surrendering when 


the Royal cause was hopeless, she now shows . 


her loyalty in “far lands unknown.” The 
colleges melted their plate for King Charles. 
Now something far more precious has been 
consecrated to the cause of England. Gladly 
does Oxford give of her best, and proudly she 
waits in watchfulness, her face to the future that 
her sons have gone out to secure. 

The supreme sacrifices are those for the 
future. We are fighting, as in no other war, 
for the future; we are giving the final blow 
to medizvalism, to arbitrary survivals from the 
long-tolerated past. While we clung to that 
our future was entailed. We fight to free 
ourselves. When this supreme vacation shall 
be ended, when at last the New Beginnings are 
ushered in, the old spirit of Oxford will blossom 
again in its integrity, free to recreate itself in 
new moulds. It will be as though there had 
been no break, for where her sons are, there her 
tradition is being kept in trust inviolate, like 
something personal which is yet impersonal and 
which the wave of time has no power to obliterate. 

The future will justify our hopes. By what 
we now divine of the innermost nature of the 
city’s being shall we be confirmed in our resolve 
to turn ever towards her, expectant of what 
may yet be revealed, and confident in the know- 
ledge that “ Lovely all times she lies.” 


M. J. 


The Threat of Ugly Houses. 


HE rain was horizontal, and every drop 

had a point to it. The horse’s coat was 
covered with wet dark patches. The 
driver, his collar turned up to his ears, whistled 
an unceasing waltz tune. The mountains had 
vanished, and the bogs, and the black-faced 
sheep that crop and evade the noses of their 
long-tailed lambs incessantly, and the stone 
walls that are heaped, it seems, as accidentally 
as rocks among the twisted fields. Only the 


heather at the sides of the road was visible. 
There was no sound but the sound of our own 
wheels, the horse’s hooves, and the faint busy 
creaking of the harness. 

Suddenly in the mist a shape began to solidify, 
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stared at us as it were, and withdrew into the 
mist again. It was an ugly shape—the shape 
of a mean house. It daunted us. It had a 
roof of the kind of slate that offends one like 
the taste of a dirty knife. It was high-shouldered 
and square. Its walls were what is called stone 
colour. The frames of its windows and its door 
were painted a morose sort of puce. It did not 
seem so much to have been built as abandoned 
on the roadside. One wished that whoever had 
left it about would come and take it away. 

Presently we saw another of these shapes, and 
another, and another, each as like each as county 
council dustbins; each with the same raw 
windows, the same puce paint, the livid walls, 
the dismal roof—a row of little workhouses. 
Looking at them, one felt as if one had found 
an old boot on the beach or a gipsy’s discarded 
corset in a bluebell wood. ‘They made one loathe 
humankind. Somewhere hidden on the hills, 
we knew, were other dwelling - places, white- 
walled, low-thatched farmhouses, growing like 
flowers among fuchsia and veronica hedges— 
houses that the mind of the place had chosen 
insensibly as befitting it. In the long kitchens 
there would be two splendid things—a fiery 
mountain of turf under a smoke-darkened arch 
of chimney, and a dresser crowded to the roof 
with coloured delft. Possibly in one corner 
there would be a fourpost bed with a patchwork 
quilt upon it. Over everything there would be 
an air of steadiness and warmth and deep-rooted 
composure. There would be no unused parlour 
with a cold self-conscious sweat upon its brow, 
no slippery antimacassars. At these blazing 
fires there is no room for chilly pride. These 
were the houses that men used to make for 
themselves in the West of Ireland. ‘The cottages 
by the roadside were the work of the Local 
Govetnment Board. 

One marvelled at the mind of the man who 
built them. Doubtless he was a well-meaning 
man. He intended to do good when he built 
those cottages. He wanted to make neat and 
clean houses, and he wanted (or perhaps “ was 
compelled ” is a juster phrase) to make cheap 
ones. Probably he took a simple pride in the 
result of his labour, like an _ old-fashioned 
naturalist who has shot a bird. The combina- 
tion of health and ugliness, use and ugliness, 
did not strike him as perversions of nature. 
The uselessness of beauty (illustrated by vases 
filled with pampas grass), the interchangeableness 
of the terms “cheap” and “nasty” (as if 
bread were nasty or water nasty)—these are 
Victorian heresies that still flourish and are 
strong. The twentieth century must fight them 
with the club of abuse and the spear of ridicule 
if these islands are to be saved. 

Now the last beauties of the English countryside 
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are menaced. The Ministry of Reconstruction 
announces that after the War three hundred 
thousand labourers’ cottages are to be built. 
Three hundred thousand! With luck and a 
choice of commanding situations the wrong sort 
of official should be able to transform three 
hundred thousand beautiful places (if there are 
so many left) into the horrid likeness of a jerry- 
builder’s dream. No place will be safe. The 
village eight miles from a railway is as likely 
to need additional house-room as the pool of 
ugliness beside the station. The wrong sort 
of official will seek it out and set his Government 
cottages upon it, like broad-arrow marks. He 
will be able at last to experiment with the painted 
iron roofs, or the steel frames, or the cement 
blocks that his fancy has delighted in for years. 
He will be able to thrust his puce and his stone 
colour into places that have so far avoided the 
tide of that sort of progress. Ugliness will have 
received official sanction. It will be more 
difficult still for an artist to explain to a town 
councillor about red brick and Albert gargoyles. 
And the mischief will be far-reaching. The slow 
mind of the countryman, that for the past 
century has been allowed to ponder the ignominy 
of handicraft, will be confirmed in its belief in 
the subordination of man to machinery. He 
will distrust his own likings more and more. 
Gradually the old cottages will disappear. The 
countryman will go through a Victorian age a 
century late. The tastelessness that defiled 
the towns will defile the country. The half- 
timbered cottages glowing like tiger moths 
among the oak woods will rot into decay. There 
will be no deep mushroom thatches at the foot 
of the down ; by the sea, no more silvery dog’s- 
eared roofs that look as if a moon were always 
shining on them. It will be too late to build 
beautiful cottages then, because it will take 
another century to persuade the countryman 
to live in them. 

Now, while there is yet time to weight the 
scales of the national life on the side of beauty, 
the Ministry of Reconstruction has its oppor- 
tunity. There has hardly been such an oppor- 
tunity for making fine things since the first day 
of creation. The right sort of official, permanent 
and not to be questioned, has only to say what 
he wants, and it will be brought to him like an 
Aladdin’s palace. No Government Department 
has had such power for good or ill. It is a 
chance for building Blake’s Jerusalem within this 
green and pleasant land. 

What is wanted is a practical and idealistic 
scheme by means of which the best artistic 
taste can reach like a long arm into the remotest 
districts, no matter what obstinate and stupid 
human material it has to work with. Three 
hundred thousand cottages must be built, and 
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be at once comfortable houses for their in- 
habitants and pleasant sights for passers-by. 
Let these new houses be as bright as children’s 
toys and as durable-looking as the fields in 
which they are set. Some monotony of shape 
and plan is inevitable, but a monotony of good 
things is by no means so objectionable as a 
monotony of bad ones. There are some large 
farmhouses in Cornwall, for instance, built by 
the late Sir Edwaid Hain, in which the charac- 
teristic architecture of the county has been 
preserved in a way that makes the sameness 
of detail in each a surprise rather than a foregone 
conclusion. ‘These houses are strong and grey 
and rather long than high, that most essential 
constituent of charm in a country house, and 
their outbuildings vary according to the arrange- 
ment of their yards and fields. Indeed, in the 
country, where the background is continuously 
varied, there is little risk of tedious similarities. 
No doubt in Utopia every man will design his 
own house, and every man will have the talent 
to design it well; but, failing that, let us have 
good architects and try to ensure that every 
cottage shall be friendly and not hostile to its 
surroundings. ‘The old houses of a place are, 
indeed, so much part of the landscape in this 
long-settled world, that no better way could 
well be imagined for preserving the special 
character of a place than by imitating them. 
By this I mean that if a new cottage is to be 
built, say, in Dorset, primrose- coloured walls 
and a thatched roof should not be forbidden it ; 
Surrey should be allowed to keep its brown tiles. 
and half-timberings, and so forth. It should 
be possible for the same body that discovered 
the numerical need for houses to find out and 
tabulate in the next few months the building 
potentialities of each county. It would increase 
the educative as well as the artistic effect of the 
cottages if local materials were used wherever 
possible in their construction. This would be 
an effective way of preserving the type and of 
increasing local interest in it. But graceful 
lines suggesting snugness and security are more 
important even than local building material, 
when, as sometimes happens, difficulties of 
transport increase the cost prohibitively. 
Idealists must remember that modern conditions 
have put into the builder’s hands, for good or 
ill, a far greater variety of materials than could 
be reached by his ancestors. The proportions 
of a building are the main thing. If we may 
have roofs that look like real protections from 
bad weather, gay whites and greens and reds, 
and, most important of all, the long low walls 
that look as if they enclosed the house space 
caressingly, we may leave the building material 
to the consideration of the health and utility part 
of the enterprise. 
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It may be asked how such a scheme could be 
set in motion. Clearly, of course, the first 
essential is a good architect. After him the 
rest of the scheme will follow unhesitatingly. 
He should be an architect famous rather for 
Garden Suburbs than for Town Halls and Em- 
bankments, and he should emphatically not be a 
man who believes that a rich man’s comfort is 
different from a poor man’s. If there were time, 
I should suggest a competition in which unknown 
architects would be enabled to reveal their 
talent, and well-known architects would be 
enabled to serve their country ; but, failing this 
(and it would probably come to the same thing 
in the end), the really famous man should select 
autocratically a dozen others to carry out the 
details of the scheme. Each of these architects 
should be allotted so many counties for which 
to design cottages, and they should be expected 
above all to study the architecture of their 
chosen places and harmonize their plans with 
it. They should prepare several plans for the 
same type of cottage, to enable the building to 
be carried out with a minimum of difficulty 
whatever the nature of the ground. The 
materials available in each county should be 
indicated to them, and their cost. The maximum 
amount to be spent on each cottage, the number 
of rooms, and other details would be settled at 
a preliminary consultation between the chief 
architect and the responsible officials. When 
the plans were completed the chief architect 
should decide as to their acceptance or revision. 
He should be an amiable person, and not wholly 
absorbed in any particular whim of his own; 
and I believe that if these suggestions wete acted 
upon at once, plans for charming cottages suited 
to the needs and landscape of every county 
could be completed by midsummer. The 
specimen cottages could be built, miscalculations 
remedied, and modifications arranged by a 
competent inspector within a few weeks of the 
plans being put into operation. From then it 
would go forward mechanically until the three 
hundred thousand cottages were completed 
This is one of those rare occasions when a 
Government official has a chance of beinga 
statesman. Sy_via Lynb. 


A Ballad of the Feast of 
St. Michael and All Angels, 
Sept. 29, 1917. 


T fell about the Michaelmas, 
When St. Michael’s daisies blow, 

And the feast is held of Saints that fought 
In battles long ago. 
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Word is gone forth through the courts of heaven, 
North, South, and East and‘ West : 

“St. Michael greets his fair company, 
And bids them to his Feast.” 


Swift from the four great winds of heaven 
They gathered to his word, 

Crowned all and garlanded they came, 
And girt with golden sword. 


“ Draw nigh, draw nigh,” St. Michael he cries, 
“Our joyful Feast is set, 

And all the bravest wights of heaven 
Are here together met.” 


Then spake the youngest or them all, 
Kneeling upon his knee, 

“ Forgive us, Sire, that this same night 
We cannot sup with thee. 


Merry it is in the courts of heaven 
When heaven’s wine runs red, 

But on earth a bitter fast is kept 
"Mid dying men and dead. 


How shall we sing the Song of the Brave 
From states angelical ? 

There’s men now fighting on the earth 
Are braver than we all. 


Then take it not amiss, great Sire, 
Nor deem it discourtesy : 

We had rather fast on earth with these 
Than feast in heaven with thee.” 


St. Michael leaned upon his sword, 
Musing a little space, 

And the old saints waited on his word, 
But thé young saints watched his face. 


Then rang his golden voice through heaven : 
‘You shall have your will,” he cried, 
“Yet must my Solemn Feast be held 
What chance soe’er betide. 


Bear down the precious vintage of heaven, 
Order my tables aright ; 

Good soldiers all, both great and small, 
Shall be my guests to-night. 


Brave men and glad, sick men and sad, 
And they whose valour faints, 
Shall sup to-night in fellowship 
With my victorious Saints.” 
* * * * 
All in this year of grace befell 
A miracle of such worth, 
That good St. Michael kept his Feast 
On the battle-fields of earth. 
BE: j. C. 
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Adventures in 


Asquith in his recent volume of ‘ Oc- 

casional Addresses ’ (Macmillan) describes 
as one of our great contemporary critics, once 
wrote an essay to prove that a true gift for 
literature does not necessarily ward off the minds 
of men from politics. Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Balfour are two living Prime Ministers who have 
felt that, in Mr. Asquith’s words, men whose 
lives are spent in controversy have “a special 
need for the soothing and cleansing influences of 
literature and scholarship.” Mr. Asquith’s book 
is the gathered fruit of some of these literary 
excursions. In addition to a number of com- 
memorative addresses on men whose deaths 
have been the cause of public sorrow, it treats of 
such topics as criticism, biography, culture and 
character, and the spade and the pen, in the 
style of a man whose memory is filled with 
bookish associations, and who regards literature 
not as a kind of chloroform for the mind, but as 
a bracing and invigorating tonic. Busy people 
who like literary discussions that make no 
pretence of going very deep or very far will 
find Mr. Asquith’s volume a pleasant companion, 


R asic, HOLT HUTTON, whom Mr. 


* * * * * 


*“* Criticism,” Anatole France has said, “ is 
the last in date of the literary forms, and will 
perhaps end by absorbing all the others.” It 
is noticeable that both Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Balfour have devoted part of the time they 
snatched from politics to a consideration of the 
place and function of criticism. Mr. Balfour 
made it the subject of his Romanes Lecture in 
1909, and it holds first place in Mr. Asquith’s 
‘ Addresses.’ This is a sign of the times, for 
some sort of an accepted philosophy of criticism 
is undoubtedly one of our present needs. Mr. 
Asquith is severe upon art criticism, and I fancy 
that most people who have looked for help and 
guidance to much of the current writing about 
pictures and music will agree with his verdict. 
It has, he says, a blighting effect even upon 
good writers. “It consists to a large extent in 
the unilluminating discussion of unreal problems 
in unintelligible language,” and ‘‘ we look in 
vain for guiding principles in a jungle of jargon.” 
Perhaps one of the explanations for this unsatis- 
factory position of art criticism is that the critic 
has to translate his emotion into an alien 
medium. Criticism of philosophy is very often 
philosophy, and criticism of literature may be 
literature, but criticism of art is very rarely art. 
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Books. 


LITERARY criticism has not yet wholly emerged 
from the atmosphere of popular depreciation 
and misunderstanding of its functions. This is 
not surprising, for critics have always shown a 
strong cannibal instinct, and if criticism deserves 
half the reproaches that have been cast upon it 
and its professors, it is not only a useless but a 
pernicious pursuit. The critics, said Lord 
Beaconsfield, are “‘ the men who have failed in 
literature and art.” Ben Jonson called them 
tinkers who make more faults than they mend ; 
and Shenstone compared them with asses who, 
by gnawing vines, first taught the advantage of 
pruning them. In Swift’s opinion they are the 
drones of the learned world. Samuel Butler 
thought that, like butchers, they have no right 
to sit on a jury, and Burns that they. are no 
better than bandits in the path of fame. If poets 
and artists, Scott wrote, may be described as 
pillars of the house of fame, critics are the 
caterpillars. Wordsworth called criticism an 
inglorious employment ; Edward Irving warned a 
friend that it was a region of pride and malice ; 
and G. H. Lewes’s verdict was that “ the good 
effected by criticism is small, the evil incalcu- 
lable.” ‘These are depressing opinions, though 
they perhaps deserve the consideration of writers 
who set up for critics, even in a humble way. 


* * * * * 


BesiDES this very incomplete catena of de- 
preciation, it would be easy for opponents of 
criticism to compile a formidable list of the 
critical blunders made by men of genius and 
talent. Mr. Asquith mentions a few. Johnson’s 
opinion of * Lycidas’ was that “ the diction is 
harsh, the rhymes uncertain, and the numbers 
unpleasing....Its form is that of a pastoral ; 
easy, vulgar, and therefore disgusting.” Ac- 
cording to the same authority ‘ Paradise Lost ’ 
is one of those books whose perusal is a duty 
rather than a pleasure. Voltaire found it 
“obscure, fantastic, and _ revolting,” while 
Edward FitzGerald wrote : “ I never could read 
ten lines of ‘ Paradise Lost’ without stumbling 
at some pedantry that tipped me at once out of 
Paradise, or even hell, into the schoolroom worse 
than either.” Neither Johnson, Richardson, nor 
Goldsmith could see any merit in ‘ Tristram 
Shandy.’ Goethe, who is deservedly credited 
with catholic appreciation, when asked his 
opinion of Dante, answered that he thought 
“the ‘Inferno’ abominable, the ‘ Purgatorio’ 
dubious, and the ‘ Paradiso’ tiresome.” Horace 
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‘ 


Walpole found him “ extravagant, absurd, dis- 
gusting ; in short, a Methodist parson in Bedlam ”’; 
and Emerson said that he was “ a man to put in 
a museum, but not in your house.” 


* ¥* * * * 


ScoTT, writing in 1810, gave James Ballantyne 
the amazing advice : “ If you wish to speak of a 
real poet, Joanna Baillie is now the highest 
genius of our country.’’ Byron, ten years later, 
although he _ himself, Scott, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Coleridge, and Keats were producing 
their best work, wrote : “‘ That this is the age of 
the decline of English poetry will be doubted by 
few who have calmly considered the subject.” 
And, after the lapse of another thirty years, we 
find Macaulay entering in his ‘ Diary,’ under 
the date of March g, 1850: “ It is odd that the 
last twenty-five years—which have witnessed the 
greatest progress ever made in physical science, 
the greatest victories ever achieved by man over 
matter—should have produced hardly a volume 
that will be remembered in 1goo.”’ Could a 
more suggestive example be furnished of the 
worthlessness of contemporary criticism of the 
productions of the imagination, asks Professor 
Brander Matthews, than to say this of the 
period when Browning and Tennyson in poetry, 
and Dickens, Thackeray, and Carlyle in prose, 
not to mention a crowd of others, were writing 
books that have lived? And to conclude this 
catalogue of critical curiosities, I see in Mark 
Twain’s ‘ Letters’ that the American humorist 
asserts that “ in boring through ‘ Middlemarch’ ” 
he “nearly died from overwork,’ which is 
perhaps intelligible, and that he found both 
Poe’s and Jane Austen’s prose alike unreadable. 
““No, there is one difference. I could read his 
prose on salary, but not Jane’s. It seems a 
great pity that they allowed her to die a natural 
death.” 

* * * * * 

BROWSING books, or, as Horace Walpole called 
them, lounging books, supply a field for pleasant 
if unexciting adventures, and it is interesting to 
be told of those books in which distinguished 
people like to browse. Mr. Balfour, it has been 
said, prefers a volume of Sainte-Beuve to most 


authors. Mr. Asquith mentions the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ and De Quincey’s 
writings as his own favourites. “A_ tired 


man,” he writes, “who goes home after a 
day of strenuous labour amid the fumum et 
opes strepitumque Roma, can take down from 
his shelves any one of the fourteen volumes 
of Professor Masson’s admirable edition of 


De Quincey’s works with the assured certainty 
t hat, wherever he opens the book, he will be able 
to browse for an hour on rare and succulent 
p asturage.” 


De Quincey at his best is an un- 
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equalled master of ornate prose. His extreme 
variety of subject and his fondness for divagation 
are useful qualities in a browsing book. But his 
jocularity soon wearies, he has an almost un- 
conquerable tendency to rigmarole, and Henley 
was not wholly prejudiced when he dubbed him 
Thomas de Sawdust. 


* * * * * 


Many of the qualities of a good browsing 
book are to be found in a volume just published, 
* Peace of Mind : Essays and Reflections, August, 
1914-September, 1917” (Melrose). It is per- 
sonal, engaging, and diversified, and the bookish 
thread on which the essays are strung together, 
if slight, is unbroken. Books are one of the main 
roads of escape for thousands of people from the 
nervous tension and anxieties of the War, and 
the anonymous writer gossips about books and 
reading in a quiet and discursive tone. He is 
rather a talker about books than a critic of 
literature, yet some of the judgments that he 
slips in by the way are well worth considering. 
He tells us of the books he has read on Christmas 
Day, discusses the decline of Sir Walter Scott, 
gives his reflections on anthologies, laments the 
lapse of the essay, and divagates on other 
thoughtful and unexciting topics. One of his 
speculations about the effect of the War on 
literature strikes me as novel. He believes that 
the best literature of the War will eventually 
come out of the first three months—that period 
of exultation and depression, of dejection and 
confidence, when we all lived in an atmosphere 
in which literature is born, if it does not at once 
become articulate. This is certainly an arguable 
position, though the masterpieces produced by 
that intellectual and emotional disturbance have 
not yet shown themselves. 

* * * * ¥* 


POLITICAL satires seldom survive, but if their 
lives are short they are sometimes merry. 
“1920: Dips into the Future,’ by ‘“ Lucian” 
(Headley Brothers), has a sardonic humour 
that is hardly inferior to Samuel Butler’s in 
‘Erewhon.’ It gives pictures of what may happen 
if present tendencies remain unchecked, and 
paints what life will become in a few years under 
the stress of an unrestrained Dora. ‘There 
is nothing more to say about such a book, except 
that people who like this sort of thing will find 
in it the sort of thing they like, and that its 
circulation in Whitehall and Westminster would 
certainly be productive of less pleasure than pain. 
For Lucian’s whip touches some very tender 
points. I may perhaps add that, whether 
correctly or not, Lucian is identified in some 
quarters with a distinguished though unorthodox 
political economist. 

INDICATOR. 
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Reviews. 


AND MANNERS IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


Mr. CouLton’s book* may be regarded 
as supplementary to ‘A Medieval 
Garner,’ the author’s collection of 
extracts from the literature of the 
Middle Ages, published in 1910;- but 
the sources drawn upon in the present 
work are almost exclusively English. 

Viewing the Middle Ages with careful 
regard to perspective and a sense of 
proportion, we can hardly fail to see 
that there was much upward striving 
and a seeking for the light. Perhaps the 
progress was tardy, and the light attained 
dim ; but allowance must be made for 
the existence of conditions, some of 
which were more crippling even than 
those to which many of us are not 
strangers at the present day. We may 
reject the belief that the medizval 
microcosm was “ the best of all possible 
worlds,” yet emphatically deny that we 
have little to learn about our ancestors’ 
social life except what to avoid. That 
the people were credulous and super- 
stitious ; that, tied to their birthplaces, 
at all events during the earlier portion 
of the long period to which this book 
relates, most of the workers were nearly 
immobile; that their outlook was 
narrow, and their ignorance of the world 
extreme ; that, reading, knowledge, and 
travel being denied to them, they were 
mostly inarticulate; and that not 
infrequently they were exploited and 
oppressed—all this may confidently be 
asserted. 

Nevertheless, prior to the Hundred 
Years’ War and the pestilence of 1347-9, 
it is possible that the villains, cottars, 
socagers, and bondmen, in common 
with their urban brothers (members of 
associations which were the exemplars 
of the modern trade unions), lived 
happier and less monotonous lives than 
many of their descendants in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, whom 
circumstances have condemned to live 
under the peine forte et dure of modern 
industrialism. Medieval husbandmen 
and their kin had ballads, choric dances, 
games, and revels on the village green ; 
feasts and church-ales; rejoicings at 
Christmastide, Childermas, Easter. 
Hocktide, May Day, Whitsun, and 
Harvest Home; and many holy-days. 
They delighted in the miracle and 
mystery plays, enacted by the brethren 
of the guilds ; and, a little later, in the 
“‘ moralities,” often performed by com- 
panies of strolling players. Some of 
these—such as ‘ Mankind’ (c. 1417), 
with its principal devil, Titivillus, of 


MEN 
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G. G. Coulton. (Cambridge, Uni- 
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*abhomynabull presens” (E.E.T-.S., 
Extra Series, xci.)}—were very crude and 
distinctly serio-comic. The worker in 
the Middle Ages could not read or write, 
and knew not art museums; but the 
paintings on the walls of his churches 
taught him much about “ the four last 
things,” and many a legend of saint and 
martyr, prophet or hero. The glory of 
colour, and heaven-born beauty of 
form, in those exquisite epics in stone, 
the Gothic fanes where he worshipped 
and poured out his soul in prayer, raised 
his thoughts above the earth. The 
townsmen too, many of whom were 
guild-brethren, had their jointly or- 
ganized pageants, plays on Corpus 
Christi Day, and celebrations on the 
feasts of patronal saints. For the young 
there were winter pastimes, Shrove 
Tuesday games, and sports at all the 
festal seasons. 

It is true that low standards of 
material well-being and physical exis- 
tence did not make for comfort. Walls 
of wattle and daub, glassless windows, 
smoke - infested rooms, miry,  filth- 
covered ways, neglect of the first 
principles of sanitation, and a death-toll 
of 45 per 1,000, were not exceptional, 
but the rule. Food and drink were 
frequently sophisticated, and fraud in 
weighing and measuring was rife. Cases 
are cited by Mr. Coulton in which the 
penalties imposed on traders convicted 
of these mean offences displayed a grim 
and not unfitting humour. A seller of 
sour wine in 1364 had to drink a 
draught of his ware, and the remainder 
was poured on his head. A miscreant 
who exposed for sale at Billingsgate 
thirty - seven “ putrid, rotten, stinking ” 
pigeons was sentenced in 1365 to be put 
in the pillory, and his pigeons were to be 
burnt beneath it; and a baker’s man 
who weighted one of his master’s light 
loaves with iron was in 1387 exhibited 
for an hour to his fellow-citizens, with 
the loaf and the piece of iron hung about 
his neck. 

The extracts collected present, in 
fact, a somewhat ‘“ mixed” picture of 


our ancestors’ social life. The “ dis- 
content”? was not confined to the 
fourteenth century. This is evident 


from passages in writings that are not 
quoted by Mr. Coulton, such as ‘A 
Prisoner’s Reflections,’ 1463, by George 
Ashby (E.E.T.S., Extra Series, Ixxvi.). 
‘Pleasure and Payne,’ composed 88 
years later by William Crowley (E.E.T.S., 
Extra Series, xv.), though outside 
the period covered by Mr. Coulton, 
may be cited here as evidence of similar 
feeling in post - Reformation — times. 
A consciousness of inequality and a 
sense of prevailing exploitation obviously 
exercised the minds of thinkers through- 
out those eventful centuries. ‘The 
position of women, too, left much to be 
desired. That unrest and disquiet 
existed in the twelfth century is shown 
by the revolt of Fitz-Osbert, who, 
though actuated by questionable per- 
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sonal motives, gave expression to a 
real grievance. 

In the thirteenth century conditions 
were perhaps better, and the system of 
land tenure probably worked satisfac- 
torily in many places. As Mr. Chesterton 
lately remarked, “ Feudalism was very 
nearly the opposite of squirearchy ”’ 
(‘A Short History of England,” 

. 53). The arrival of the Franciscans, 
fired at first with self-denying ardour, 
doubtless worked for good. But by the 
middle of the fourteenth century the 
drain on the nation caused by the 
French War was beginning to tell, 
the friars’ discipline waned and their 
ideals relaxed, the plague desolated the 
country, and the first of the harsh 
Statutes of Labourers came into being. 
A causal relation between the havoc 
due to the pestilence, and _ the 
Peasants’ Revolt of nearly a genera- 
tion later, has by no means_ been 
established. A more likely influence 
was the general “tightening of the 
screw” rendered necessary for the 
purpose of carrying on the war. How- 
ever that may be, passages from ‘ Piers 
Plowman,’ Wyclif’s writings, and other 
sources prove beyond a doubt that 
during the second half of the fourteenth 
century all was not well with the people 
of England. The impassioned preaching 
of Ball and the rising of 1381 were 
symptoms showing that the disease in 
the body politic and economic had at 
last come to a head. The hardship, 
inequality, and oppression were no longer 
tolerable. 


It is with some disappointment 
that we find very littl in Mr. 
Coulton’s book relating to guilds— 


associations which fulfilled the functions 
of mutual aid societies, helped the 
members in their spiritual needs, and 
brightened existence in a variety of 
ways. ‘The book is almost silent, too, 
regarding mysteries, moralities, and 
miracle plays. In the sixth section 
is an account of the personnel of a 
manor, with details of the duties of the 
bailiff, the reeve, the plough- driver, 
hayward, shepherds, and others. The 
section ‘Church and Churchmen’ 
might have included particulars about 
the church officials connected with 
a city parish, such as may be found 
in the records (1420-1559) of the church 
of St. Mary-at-Hill (E.E.T.S., Original 
Series, 125, 128, 1905). Lastly, in 
the section treating of ‘ Authors, Scribes 
and Readers,’ or in_ section 15, 
some extracts from ‘A Treatise on 
the Astrolabe,’ addressed in 1391 by 
Geoffrey Chaucer to his son Lowys 
(E.E.T.S., Extra Series, xvi., 1872), might 
appropriately have been inserted. It is 
regrettable that such a book should have 
been allowed to appear from a University 
Press without an index; and, although 
references are fully given in the author’s 
lucid commentaries interspersed through 
the book, an ordered list of the sources 
utilized would have been welcome. 
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ABD-UL-HAMID. 


It is easy to draw lurid pictures of 
despots according to the stereotyped 
rhetorical pattern, but Sir Edwin Pears* 
has made a valuable contribution to 
history by setting out plainly what is 
known of the individuality of one who 
appeared to contribute much to the 
misery of our generation. We leave the 
book with a definite though faint 
impression of what Abd-ul-Hamid was 
like. It is faint inevitably, because he 
left no autobiographical record of 
himself, and we miss the excruciating 
dissection of a soul by which Mohammed, 
for instance, lays himself bare in the 
suras of the Koran, or Mrs. Eddy in her 
canonical publications. But that is the 
fault of Sir Edwin’s material, and we 
admire the skilful use he has made of 
everything on which he could lay 
hands. 

He is, of course, peculiarly qualified 
by his residence at Constantinople, as 
an active member of the European 
community, during the greater part of 
Abd-ul-Hamid’s reign. He conveys the 
atmosphere; and the description of 
life in an Osmanli Sultan’s palace, to 
which he devotes his first chapter, 
makes us realize how impossible it was 
that Abd-ul-Hamid should have become 
either an able or a beneficent adminis- 
trator. Yet the palace environment 
does not completely account for Abd-ul- 
Hamid as a phenomenon, for he was 
remarkably different from the majority 
of his predecessors. He was not warlike, 
nor fond of public show; nor, again, was 
he sensual beyond measure or gluttonous 
—chronic dyspepsia made him almost 
ascetic ; yet he was not lazy; he could 
read and write, and spent long hours 
over his spies’ reports; he was no 
slave of tradition; he did not kill his 
younger brother, according to ancestral 
wont; he only immured him for thirty 
vears, so that he emerged in 1909 nearly 
as stunted in mind, though not so mis- 
chievous, as Abd-ul-Hamid himself; he 
acquired the new art of corrupting the 
press; but, on the other hand, he 
wantonly, though unsuccessfully, tam- 
pered with good Ottoman institutions, 
like the prescriptive rights of the Chris- 
tian communities, which few Turkish 
Sultans before him had been so foolish 
as to touch. 

Foolishness is the main characteristic 
of Abd-ul-Hamid which emerges in this 
book, weakness the second, inconstancy 
the third. The narrative of his actions 
makes one marvel alternately at his 
timidity and his presumption. In 
Eastern Rumelia and Egypt he refrained 
from intervention when he had every 
right and every interest to intervene, 
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and then, years later, he tried to recoup 
himself by occupying a worthless corner 
of Egyptian territory without any 
means, diplomatic or military, of backing 
up his aggression. In small things and 
great he was constantly exposing himself 
to humiliations which the least under- 
standing of the situation would have 
enabled him to avoid. But Abd-ul- 
Hamid never understood the situation, 
for he was totally divorced from the 
world upon which his actions took 
effect. He exaggerated the impedi- 
ments of his origin and upbringing by 
leading the life of a recluse within the 
garden walls of Yildiz Kiosk. ‘True, he 
received masses of spies’ reports ; his 
main occupation was to read them day 
by day, and in 1g09 they were found 
stored in hundreds of packing-cases in 
his cellars. But examination proved 
that they were contradictory and of 
no value, and the Sultan seems to have 
had the wit to realize this himself, for 
many of the dossiers were found 
unopened. -Abd-ul-Hamid fell back 
upon his uninformed and morbid im- 
agination. He never ventured out to 
look round at the world. His enforced 
journey to Salonika after the miserable 
failure of his counter-revolution in 1909 
gave him his first sight of a railway 
station, and he was childishly pleased. 

Sir Edwin Pears explodes the legend 
of Abd-ul-Hamid’s Machiavellian states- 
manship. His Pan-Islamic propaganda 
was a phase, like his passing curiosity 
in some rare animal or ingenious piece 
of machinery. His manipulation of the 
Balance of Power was a myth; he had 
never enough knowledge to predict what 
the Powers would do, or what any one 
would do either outside or inside Turkey. 
He was so conscious of his helplessness 
that his instinct was to thwart—and he 
thwarted blindly everything that was 
done by any one else, much more often 
to his own detriment than to his advan- 
tage. He thwarted his ministers, he 
thwarted parliamentary government, he 
thwarted the introduction of telephones 
and electric light in Constantinople, he 
thwarted Macedonian and Armenian 
and Cretan reform. 

Was he then as great a power of evil 
as he is credited with being? ‘The 
answer seems to be that he was a great 
instrument of evil, though not a great 
originator of it. Take the Macedonian 
evil, for instance. It is often alleged 
that he cunningly preserved his dominion 
over Macedonia by playing off against 
each other the nationalities and the 
Powers. As a matter of fact he appears 
to have done his best to lose Macedonia 
by making it a Pandemonium, and his 
sovereignty over it was maintained in 
spite of him by the diplomacy of certain 
Powers which considered that a pro- 
longation of his peculiar regirne offered 
the best opportunities for them to 
supplant him eventually themselves. 
Whenever the Powers acted in concert, 
Abd-ul-Hamid was helpless to prevent 
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them from having their way; and he 
was helpless: to prevent a revolution by 
his own Mohammedan subjects as soon 
as they considered that his “ policy ” 
was threatening the loss of a province 
in which they too had a stake. In 
Armenia, again, the conditions were 
created by Great Britain’s fear of 
Russia’s strategic advancement, Russia’s 
resentment at the obstructiveness of 
Great Britain, and the constitutional 
antipathy of the Tsardom towards the 
Armenian national character. We do 
not deny Abd-ul-Hamid’s claim to have 
done all the evil in his power, but his 
was a limited capacity. He has usurped 
the credit for the vaster evil done by 
abler, more determined, more effectively 
equipped forces, and the Europe of 1917 
cannot slough off on to Abd-ul-Hamid’s 
shrivelled ghost the pall of misery with 
which its conscience is burdened. 


* * * 


BLACK MAGIC. 


‘Perr Amica SILeENTIA LUNZ is a 
book for the Yeats enthusiast; that 
is to say, we should not recommend 
it to any one who has anything else of 
Mr. Yeats’s still to read. A man who 
knows only ‘Innisfree’ and ‘ The 
Heaven’s Embroidered Cloths’ may be 
left happily with the rest of the poems, 
with the ‘ Stories of Red Hanrahan,’ 
and, should he wish to know something 
of the poet’s life, with the exquisite 
“ Reveries over Childhood and Youth.’ 
In ‘Per Amica Silentia Lune’ Mr. 
Yeats is less often exquisite than affected. 
It is not his genius that he reveals to us 
here, but some curious crannies of his 
mind. Of course, Mr. Yeats’s mind is 
a prodigiously interesting and unusual 
mind, and well worth exploring; but 
when one is following a bewildering path 
into a cavern one does not like the 
guiding light to gutter or wobble about. 
‘There are moments in this volume when 
we fancy a bat has flown into the 
candle. Here, for instance, are two 
consecutive sentences: ‘‘ One night I 
heard a voice that said: ‘ The love of 
God for every human soul is infinite, for 
every human soul is unique; no other 
can satisfy the same need in God.’ Our 
masters had not denied that personality 
outlives the body, or even that its 
rougher shape may cling to us a while 
after death, but only that we should 
seek it in those who are dead.” Even if 
we drink a glass of cold water and begin 
again, it is impossible to make a coherent 
thought out of those two pieces of 
wisdom. They need Mr. George 
Robey’s interpreting, “ in other words,” 
to simplify them. ‘They are the means, 
however, by which Mr. Yeats softens to 
us the news that he believes in ghosts. 
There was no need for Mr. Yeats to 
protest his faith with such cocoons of 


*Per A By W. B. 


>* 


*Per Amica Silentia Lune. 
Yeats. (Macmillan & Co., 4s. 6d. net.) 
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words. We are too eager for knowledge 
at the present day to be content with 
derision in place of it. Mr. Yeats says: 
“‘T have always sought to bring my 
mind close to the mind of Indian and 
Japanese poets, old women in Con- 
naught, mediums in Soho. ...because 
no authority seemed greater than that of 
this knowledge running backward to the 
beginning of the world.” We wish that 
he had expressed himself always as 
clearly and beautifully as when he says : 
“Faith is the one gift that man can 
make to God.” It is difficult to catch 
the authoritative voice of conviction in 
a remark like the following : “ All souls 
have a vehicle or body, and when one 
has said that, with More and the 
Platonists, one has escaped from the 
abstract schools who seek always the 
power of some Church or institution, 
and found oneself with great poetry, and 
superstition which is but popular poetry, 
in a pleasant, dangerous world.” 

Mr. Yeats is too great an artist to 
make bogus confessions. He is saying 
what he means, however elaborate or 
deliberately casual his prose. He be- 
lieves that every great man has a 
Demon to mingle with his life. It is a 
Demon, literally and not figuratively 
speaking, who inspires every man of 
genius, the Demon who is the creator 
of the work of art. Mr. Yeats contrasts 
man with his failings in daily life, with 
man at the divine moment of artistic 
achievement, and divides them from one 
another under the names of Self and 
Anti-Self. Self is the man fretted by 
everyday vexations and _ distresses ; 
Anti-Self is the Daemon, maker of a 
thing far greater than the man himself. 

It is in his attempted explanation of 
his belief that Mr. Yeats, like other 
theologians, breaks down. He _ bases 
his theory in his own case on the fact 
that when he comes home from a dinner- 
party where he has talked a great deal, 
he experiences what one would describe, 
if one were speaking of oneself, as the 
feeling that one has talked for effect 
and made an insincere jabbering ass of 
oneself. Mr. Yeats describes his sensa- 
tion thus: ‘“‘ When I come home after 
meeting men who are strange to me, and 
sometimes even after talking to women, 
I go over all I have said in gloom and 
disappointment. Perhaps I have over- 
stated everything from a desire to vex 
or startle, from hostility that is but 
fear ; or all my natural thoughts have 
been drowned by an_ undisciplined 
sympathy. My fellow-diners have 
hardly seemed of mixed humanity, and 
how should I keep my head among images 
of good and evil, crude allegories?” 
How indeed? Did not Charles Lamb 
talk for a whole evening about phreno- 
logy because a fellow-guest had the 
misfortune to ask if Milton was a great 
poet? ‘“ But when I shut my door and 
light my candle I invite a marmorean 
Muse, an art where no thought or 
emotion has come to mind _ because 
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another man has thought or felt some- 
thing different, for now there must be no 
reaction, action only, and the world 
must move my heart but to the heart’s 
discovery of itself....all my thoughts 
have ease and joy, I am all virtue and 
confidence.” 

It is in such moods of ecstatic con- 
fidence that Mr. Yeats sees the vision 
that he translates for us in his work. 
He will not accept the commonplace 
idea that this “‘ heroic condition ”’ is his 
true self. He regards it rather as “ The 
Lord of Terrible Aspect ” who appeared 
to Dante and said “* Ego dominus tuus ” 
—the descent of the Demon who, when 
the moment of creation comes, makes 
for Mr. Yeats what is to him a new 
personality and to us his genius. 

“When I consider the minds of my 
friends,” says Mr. Yeats, “ among 
artists and emotional writers, I discover 
a like contrast,” and he cites example 
after example of men and women who 
are entirely opposed in their everyday 
life to the nature that they reveal in 
their work. There is an actress who is 
a dove upon the stage and a termagant 
in private life, a censorious friend whose 
comedies are full of unpunished rogues, 
contemporary poets who have been 
preoccupied with religion in their verse, 
but with women or liquor in their 
lives; and Mr. Yeats refers to Dante’s 
lechery and Shakespeare’s “‘ pottle pot ” 
with the satisfaction of a man who has 
scored a point in a debate. 

But this division into Self and Anti- 
Self is too abrupt treatment for so 
complicated a thing as the human mind. 
It is impossible to divide personality 
with a butcher’s cleaver. One may get 
interesting generalization as the result, 
but one will not get truth. If Mr. 
Yeats’s theory were correct. psycho- 
logists might expect to find lyric verse 
behind every swollen nose. The 
elements of a man’s nature cannot be 
seen as separate things like the two 
sides of a penny, but are interwoven 
like the branches of a tree with the 
air, and the air with the veining 
branches of the tree. 


* * * 


THE REAL HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


THE historical novel, commonly so 
called, has but shaky rights to the 
name historical ; as a rule, it is merely 
a romantic story in a_ picturesque 
setting drawn from a period more or 
less remote. Least historical of ll, 
perhaps, are those novels in which 
historic personages are the central 
figures. Benedetto Croce has taught us 
that history is not concerned with a past 
that is over and done with. History is 
present reality. The past is implicit 
in the present, which also holds the 
future. Developing this thesis, we see 
that Balzac was truly historical in the 
‘Comédie Humaine,’ but not in ‘ Les 
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Chouans’; and Gissing and Messrs. 
Galsworthy and Arnold Bennett are in 
the truest sense historical novelists, 
since they interpret the evolution of 
society that is going on around us. 
Gissing thought and worked in crowds. 
Except some projections of himself, he 
created no individual characters, but 
drew faithful representatives of certain 
classes. We can describe his people 
from memory, though we are unable to 
remember their names. Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s method is slightly different. 
He studies, not large sections of 
society, but phases of development 
illustrated in certain social groups—the 
people of property, the patricians, or 
those members of the upper middle class 
who have lost their hold on life in the 
cult of an empty estheticism. Mr. 
Galsworthy is an, historian of society 
expounding his thought through the 
medium of a novel or a play. Mr. 
Bennett, on the other hand, is a novelist 
who makes human history reveal its 
significance to the thoughtful reader in 
the same way as actual life does to the 
thoughtful observer. 

The authors of the two novels before 
us* are both in this sense historians, 
both interpreters of the meaning of an 
epoch in social development: Mr.Walpole 
in the fashion of Mr. Bennett, with some 
adhesion to the formula of Henry James ; 
Mr. Newte more in the Gissing manner, 
though with a sense of comedy that 
Gissing rarely indulged. Mr. Newte, 
unfortunately, lacks Gissing’s regard for 
style, and slipshod workmanship may 
prevent his receiving all the appreciation 
he deserves. His subtitle is ‘ The 
Decline and Fall of a Suburb,’ and the 
sum total of the personal histories is 
the process by which a village on the 
outskirts of London—not perhaps a 
Cranford, but at any rate a place in 
which the inhabitants knew each other 
and had some neighbourly life—is ex- 
ploited by an arrogant builder and 
swallowed up in the wilderness of 
Suburbia. 

Mr. Newte takes in a considerable 
section of society, but he sees the 
individuals distinctly. He presents 
some sixty characters, and there is only 
one bad failure among them, the lisping, 
affected caricature, Mrs. Parame. Of 
the rest, the majority are not persons 
we should cherish as acquaintances, but 
their lifelikeness is most striking in 
comparison with the narrow extent of 
the canvas, and with the fact that they 
are all so thoroughly typical of any 
suburb with the same population. 

The young man whose disillusioned 
life forms the chief thread of the fabric is 





*The House that Fell, and the Decline and 
Fall of a Suburb. By Horace W. C. 
Newte. (Mills & Boon, 6s.) 


The Green Mirror : a Quiet Story. By 
Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan & Co., 
6s. net.) 
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also a not uncommon and not unamiable 
type—the intelligent, unworldly, re- 
flective young man, with refined ideals, 
but no volition. He drifts into marriage 
with a girl whose enigmatic differences 
from himself are almost her only charm, 
and is not so much too honourable as 
too wanting in initiative to seize 
happiness when it offers. Hence failure 
for three, expiated by the death of the 
incompatible wife and voluntary renun- 
ciation by the two others. This prin- 
cipal thread is weak in places ; the wife’s 
infidelity with the unpleasant Digby 
Mansel is too reticently touched to be 
quite convincing. But the long descent 
from youthful romance to the acceptance 
of drab realities, idealized by remem- 
brance that two good women had loved 
him for himself, is of like stuff to the 
other life-stories that,go wrong, or go 
right, yet bring something different from 
the satisfaction that was dreamed. 
The failures and successes make a dis- 
appointing average, and homely Mall- 
wick, with its hopes and jealousies, its 
ancient trees and glowing cornfields, 
subsides into the vulgar, fatuous, un- 
homelike suburb. 


theme is at once 
narrower and wider. His story is a 
piece of family history, and_ the 
characters are far less numerous. But 
the Trenchards and Mrs. Trenchard’s 
relatives, the Faunders, are both re- 
presentative and symbolical. Their 
virtues are those of the old, well-to-do, 
landed stock who have long been 
regarded as the backbone of England ; 
their self-sufficiency and total lack of 
imagination might stand for British 
insularity, and are the marks of a class 
that is out of date, and, unconscious of 
its danger, awaits the first push of the 
new age to collapse. Mr. Walpole is 
fond of symbolism. The green mirror 
mentioned in the title, which has 
reflected the doings and self-satisfaction 
of generations of Trenchards, is shivered 
to fragments when a Trenchard is first 
goaded to do something not in the 
family tradition. And the aged grand- 
father, the patriarch of all the Tren- 
chards, preserved by a revering family 
beyond the allotted span and worshipped 
as a sort of household god, is likewise a 
symbol, whose life comes to a sudden 
end, like the mirror, when the decisive 
blow is struck at their old-established 
security. 

Mrs. Trenchard, born a Faunder, is 
a complete representative of both 
families, and the most formidable pro- 
tector of the Trenchards, her husband 
being a dilettante who sees little that 
goes on beyond the walls of his study. 
The quiet, competent ruler of a house- 
hold, loving power and well able to 
hold it, she is a pillar of strength 


Mr. Walpole’s 


whose solidity is hardly perceived till 
some one runs against it, wrapped in an 
atmosphere of domestic concerns—a 
masterpiece among portrayals of the 
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managing Englishwoman. Katherine is 
undeniably her daughter ; the slovenly, 
self-conscious, ineffectual son is the not 
unnatural product of heredity and 
environment; the maiden aunts and 
other figures are excellent studies in 
family likeness and idiosyncrasy. 


Outside is personified in Philip Mark, 
the young man who comes back from 
Russia and falls in love with Katherine. 
The Trenchards instinctively feel that 
he is everything which they have not 
so much hated and resisted as ignored. 
But there is no resisting Katherine, and 
when she falls in love with him there is 
nothing to do but acquiesce and hope 
for the best. Philip has tasted freedom ; 
he has lived in Russia, he has had a 
mistress ; he would rather go back to 
Russia than be absorbed in such a life 
as the Trenchards’. But he also knows 
his own lack of self-assertion. The 
Trenchards will not give up Katherine. 
It is understood that he will live with 
them ; and he knows that if he surren- 
ders to Mrs. Trenchard it will be, to 
such a character as his, extinction. 
He is fearfully aware of “ the soft, 
billowy, strangling web that the Tren- 
chard family had, by this time, wound 
about him.” At length he realizes that 
there is only one desperate hope remain- 
ing: the revelation of his past must 
raise such a storm that he will have to 
go. But he is sure that Katherine will 
go with him. 


There are several passages of admir- 
able comedy in the book, but the finest 
dramatic irony is in the scene where 
the spiteful Aunt Aggie, after much 
self-righteous communion with her soul, 
denounces Philip in the presence of the 
family. But Mrs. Trenchard, the 
arbiter of Philip’s fate, has known it all 
along. Three people are thunderstruck : 
Katherine had never suspected that her 
mother knew; Philip is paralysed to 
see his last hope gone; Aunt Aggie is 
dumbfounded to find her bomb was 
only a squib exploding with a harmless 
bang. 

How would the struggle of wills have 
terminated in actual life? Even such a 
hopeless deadlock would probably not 
have lasted beyond Philip’s union with 
Katherine. But Mr. Walpole wishes 
not only to depict the break-up of the 
family, but also to have a dramatic 
conclusion. So the static conflict 
develops into a war of movement, for 
Katherine takes the initiative, and the 
lovers cut their way through. The 
runaway marriage is rather an arbitrary 
stroke, like the slap in the face with 
which Aunt Aggie solves the difficulties 
of an earlier scene. Are we justified, 
either, in believing that Mrs. Trenchard 
would remain unforgiving to the re- 
motest end? But, after all, it is not in 
such points of individual behaviour 
that the main significance of Mr. 
Walpole’s novel lies as a study in the 
history of the present. 
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Labour’s Spirit. 


THE worker of to-day is not satisfied if 
his demand for an increase in wages is 
altogether successful; nor does he 
feel more unsatisfied if his demand is only 
satisfied in part. The conscience of 
Labour is not at rest even when wages 
are what they ought to be; for Labour 
is thinking not only of labouring men, but 
of all men living. There may, indeed, 
be some individual grievances due to 
the combing-out of men for the army ; 
but this transitory mood of men whose 
ordinary existence is thus rudely dis- 
turbed is to be found in all social 
classes. be ake 

Personal inconvenience and prejudice 
do not altogether explain the desire in 
the mind of Labour. An instinct is 
there, indefinite indeed, but immensely 
forceful—an instinct of human brother- 
hood. An insatiable restlessness sur- 
vives still among those masses who have 
been accustomed to look for economic 
justice, and have sacrificed that aim in 
the service of the nation: for they know 
that their present economic position still 
leaves untouched the anguish of wounded 
justice in the relationships of men. The 
spirit of Labour cannot be explained in 
the terms of economics. Idealism 
flourishes there, and a mysticism which 
is dangerous precisely because those who 
feel it can find no words in which to 
express it. 

The spirit of Labour is full of the 
passion for all men. We may count it 
the greatest honour of the workers that 
they have sacrificed their industrial 
rights to the safety of the country, and 
that if those rights have been granted 
to them they are not less unsatisfied. 
That is true not only of the men who 
may be drafted into the army, but also 
of the women who have entered industry 
during the war. 

The working class is suffering pain 
from its ideals. It is easy and yet 
entirely misleading to treat the people 
as mere beasts, and to say to them: 
“Your wages are high and you have 
enough to eat, you may work peacefully 
while the nation is on guard.”....It 
may be possible to give clear expression 
to the trained and prudent idealism of 
the middle classes ; and the instinctive 
idealism of the people may only be heard 
in a vague murmur; but there is more 
force in the passion of the people than 
in the ratiocinations of the middle 
classes. The spirit of Labour is being 
suffocated by contemporary politics, 
with its police methods at home and 
its lack of international outlook. At a 
time when the fate of the world is at 
stake in the conflict of nations, the 
greater part of political energy is given 
over to domestic disputes....A people 
with a soul on fire is waiting for the 
achievement of noble aims, not for mere 
measures of public safety.—Pierre Hamp 
in ‘ L’Humanité’ of March 2. 
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BROKEN! 


They are just some of the men who “ went over the top” 
a little year ago; they were blithe men, lithe men then, as 
they charged, with a laugh and a grim jest, to the sound of 
“Carry on!” And midst the unthinkable horror 
of it all Death passed them by—leaving them as you see 
them to-day, with never a laugh or jest, just palsied limbs 
and dislocated speech ! 

It is a heart-breaking sight to see strong men “ broken,” 
quaking with unreasoning fear at every unexpected sound 
or sight, and obsessed with some trivial thought that would 
hardly linger in an unshattered mind. And then the 
horror of their nights; whilst with their waking comes the 
never-ceasing consciousness of how near the “ borderland ”’ 
they too have come; and in gauging the distance they 
sometimes overstep the boundary. 

And yet, for all the pathos of it, cure can be effected, 
but only those who know (the doctors and nurses who have 
‘been specially trained) fully realize what an infinity of 
patience is required to cope with them. 

Such cases have occurred in civil life, and during the 
course of the last half century the staff of the HOSPITAL 
FOR NERVOUS DISEASES, MAIDA VALE, have been 
acquiring that knowledge and skill which is enabling them 
to do so much for war wrecks both at Maida Vale and at 
the Golders Green Branch. 

But more is wanted of you than a mere appreciation. 
You who have shared in a nation’s sorrow won’t you help 
in this national work? Its vital importance is apparent. 
Perhaps it was your boy who urged them on, in the cool 
morning air, with a “Carry on!” and, again, more faintly 
“Carry on!”—won’t you carry on and do your part? 


CONTRIBUTIONS should be sent to 
H. W. BURLEIGH, Secretary, 


Hospital for Epilepsy and Paralysis 
Maida Vale, W. 
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The Essence 


of Industrial Greatness 


Can Britain afford to be behind the times in 
that most important item of industrial and 
commercial efficiency—the scientific utilisation 


of Coal ? 


On Coal our industrial greatness has been 
built up; it is equally valuable in peace 
and in war. 


Hear what the Prime Minister says : 


‘In times of peace coal is the most important 
element in the industrial life of the country. 
In peace and in war King Coal is the paramount 
lord of industry. It enters into every article of 
consumption and utility. It is our real inter- 
national coinage. We buy goods abroad—food 
and raw material. We pay not in gold, but in 
coal. In war it is life for us and death for our 
foes. It not merely fetches and carries for us, 
it makes the material and the machinery which 
it transports. It bends, it moulds, it fills the 
weapons of war. Steam means coal. Machine- 
guns mean coal. Cannon mean coal. Shells 
are made with coal. Shells are filled with coal. 
The very explosive inside them is coal. Then 
coal carries them right on to. the battlefield to 
help our men. Coal is everything to us, and we 
want more of it to win victory. Coal is the 
most terrible of enemies and it is the most 


potent of friends.’ 


And yet we waste coal recklessly, unthink- 
ingly—irrespective of the fact that our keenest 
rivals possess far more and use proportionately 
less. Everyone must be brought to realise 
that we have been criminally improvident in the 
past—that we must be scientifically economic 
in the future—lest the industrial greatness of 
Britain should wane. 





Economy in coal will profit the individual 
users as well as the nation. That statement is 
capable of proof over and over again. A 
factory in war time does not increase its annual 
consumption of gas from 4 million to 14 million 
cubic feet—another from 3 million to 15 million 
a third from 1 million to 40 million—unless 
there is profit in it. 





The whole question of economising our 
coal supplies is considered in the special ‘ Indus- 
trial Efficiency’ numbers of ‘A Thousand and 
One Uses for Gas ’—may we send you copies ? 

The British Commercial Gas Association, 
47 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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OUR MEN WHO ARE PRISONERS 
IN GERMANY 
CANNOT LIVE WITHOUT YOUR HELP 


The Men Repatriated from Germany in January said :— 


“*We should never have lived through it, but 
for the food parcels from home. It is the 
people in England who have kept us alive.” 





Think what this means—lives saved and brave men who 
would have otherwise died were able to return to their 
homes and enjoy the welcome of their friends. 





Will you help to make bearable the existence of those who 
still remain Prisoners in the hands of an unscrupulous foe ? 
Kindly send a donation at once to the Founder— 
THE Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN, 
7 Savoy HILL, Lonpox, W.C.2. 
THE ROYAL SAVOY ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
RELIEF OF BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR 


President: THE COUNTESS OF PLYMOUTH. 
Vice-President: LADY PHYLLIS WINDSOR CLIVE. 
Chairman: MR. D. N. SHAW. 











Registered undsr the War Charities Act. Authorized by the Central Prisoners of War Committee. 
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BOOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. 


A Progressive Boys’ School. 














ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A., the Head Master of Bootham 
School, York, believes that “to repair the waste of war, 
to re-build Britain, the Schools of England must give to the 
nation men more physically fit, better equipped, and better 
trained for service than their predecessors.” And he regards 
the present time as ‘‘a supreme opportunity for an onward 
move in education, for better intellectual work, and truer 
development of personality.” 
It is natural, therefore, to find that the constant aim of those 


responsible for the curriculum at ‘‘ Bootham” is to maintain a 
healthy moral atmosphere, in which strong characters may be 
produced. The School is organized for the development of 
manhood : physical exercise, leisure hour pursuits, and school- 
work, all contributing to fit boys for successful careers in 
business, and for service in National and Civic affairs. These 
ideals are all dealt with in a very interesting manner in the 
Illustrated Bootham Year Book, a copy of which can be obtained 
on application to the Head Master, Bootham School, York, 


NOTE.—Bootham School was founded in order to give a good religious and literary- 
Education, and careful moral training to the sons of Members of the Society of Friends, 
but the School gladly admits, at the discretion of the Head Master, other boys who are 
likely to appreciate and profit by this type of Education, whose parents are willing 
that they shall fall in with the ordinary regulations of the School. 
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List of New Books. 


Prepared in co-operation with the Library 
Association. 


The method of classification in the following list needs a few 
words of explanation. The scheme adopted is the Dewey Decimal 
System, which starts with a series of ten main classes, that are 
divided into ten subdivisions, and these again into ten subsections, 
and so on to any extent of minute classification. This system has 
secured general recognition in English-speaking countries, and is by 
far the most popular among librarians. 

A Committee of Specialists appointed by the Library Association 
have marked with asterisks those works in the List which they 
consider most suitable for purchase by Public Library Authorities, 


100 PHILOSOPHY. 


Bond (Frederick Bligh). Tur Gatr or REMEMBRANCE: the 
story of the psychological experiment which resulted 
in the discovery of the Edgar Chapel at Glastonbury. 
Oxford, Blackwell, 1918. See 914.298 Grocrapay. 133.3 

Coover (John Edgar), ExPerRIMENTs IN PsycuicaL RESEARCH 
AT LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY (Leland 
Stanford Junior University Publications, Psychical Research 
Monograph, No. 1). (From the Division of Psychical 
Research, Department of Psychology.) California, Stanford 
University, 1917. 10 in. 665 pp. il. appendixes (bibliog.), 
indexes, errata, paper, $3.50. 130 

It is remarked in the foreword, by Chancellor Emeritus 

David Starr Jordan, that at the present stage the methods of 

the work in psychical research at Stanford University “‘ seem 

more important than its results, although the latter, while 
not sensational, are unquestionably substantial.’ Prof, 

Frank Angel] and Prof. Emeritus Lillien J. Martin have 

contributed to the volume. 


Galiichan (Walter M.). THe PsycHotocy or Marrtace. 

Werner Laurie [1918]. 74 in. 194 pp. index, 5/n. 136.1 

The author discusses, with considerable frankness, numerous 
problems associated with sex and the conjugal state. 


200 RELIGION. 


Kernahan (Coulson). Morr THAN THIS WORLD DREAMS OF: 
a little book for human needs in war-time. R&.7.S., 1918. 
7 in. 94 pp. paper, 1/ n. 217 
Written with the author’s ‘‘ unwavering belief in the illimit- 
able power of prayer,” this book is an appealing and discerning 
essay, in which the main subjects considered are for whom and 
what we should pray, how, when, and where we may pray, 
and the value of prayer in these days of care and tension. 


Malden (Richard Henry). WatcHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT ? 
being some thoughts on the position and ideals of the 
Church of England. Macmillan, 1918. 73 in. 255 pp. 
index, 5/ n. 283 

The author, an acting naval chaplain, considers the position, 
worship, failure, inspiration, and theory of the Church, *‘ The 

Church and War, and ‘ The Root of our Weakness.’ 


Welldon (Right Rev. James Edward Cowell), and others. Rr- 
LIGION AND Reconstruction. Skeffington, 1918.. 7} in. 
96 pp., 3/6 n. 261 
‘The Church and a New Nation’ (two papers by Dean 
Welldon), ‘ The Church and Socialism’ (papers by the Bishop 
of Lichfield and Canon Adderley), ‘ Purifying Public Life’ 
(the Bishop of Willesden), ‘ The Wealth of the Church’ (Bishop 
Frodsham), ‘The Passing of the Child’ (Monsignor Poock), 
‘Can the Church preserve Peace?’ (Dr. F. B. Meyer), ‘The 
Church and a Social Programme’ (Dr. W. E. Orchard), and 
‘The Preservation of Family Life’ (Mr. F. C. Spurr), are some 
of the important subjects discussed in this volume. 


Wilson (Henry Albert). Tue Time or Rerresuinc: a book 

for Lenten meditation. Robert Scott, 1918. 7} in. 110 pp: 

2/ Dp. 242 

The earlier chapters are based on addresses delivered during 

Lent. 1916, by the Rector of Cheltenham. The last four 

meditations contain the substance of discourses delivered in 
Holy Week, 1917, in Gloucester Cathedral. 
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300 SOCIOLOGY. 


The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. FourtH ANNUAL 
Report (for the year ending 3lst December, 1917), 
submitted by the Executive Committee to the Trustees 
on Tuesday, 26th Feb., 1918. Edinburgh, printed at the 
University Press, 1918. 11 in. 74 pp. paper. 360 

This businesslike report deals with a multitude of activities— 
welfare centres, the music publication scheme, work for the 
blind, the United Irishwomen Society, hostels, &c.—but the 
largest space is given to library policy. The Trustees realize 
that a great development of public libraries is urgently called 
for, and probably at hand. They are taking steps to further 
it, not only by similar grants to those of past years, but by 
assisting the Central Library for Students, extending their 
rural library scheme and encouraging others, and intimating 
their approval of the library schools projected for the special 
training of librarians. 


Hall (W. Clarke). THe STatE AND THE CHILD (The New 
Commonwealth Books, 4). Headley Bros., 1917. 7} in. 

211 pp. appendixes, 2/6 n. 364 

As a London magistrate, part of whose duty it is to sit in a 
Children’s Court, Mr. Clarke Hall is well qualified to deal 
with that aspect of child life expressed by the term “‘ juvenile 
delinquency.” In the present work the author endeavours 
to increase public concern in the relations of the State towards 
the child, as well as to help to determine the best methods of 
dealing with very young offenders; and he puts forward 
suggestions which he believes would prove beneficial. The 
delinquent child, Children’s Courts, reformatory and industrial 
schools, probation, the illegitimate child, and social experi- 
ments are the principal subjects of which Mr. Clarke Hall treats. 


_Hovell (Mark), THe Cuartist MOVEMENT ; edited and com- 


pleted, with a memoir, by Prof. 'T. F. Tout (Publications 

of the University of Manchester Historical Series, No. 31). 

Manchester, University Press (Longmans), 1918. 7% in. 

364 pp. por. introd. bibliog. index, 7/6 n. 342.42 

An able summary of the history of Chartism from the issue 

of the People’s Charter in 1838 to the demise of the movement. 

An appreciative memoir of Hovell, by the editor, precedes 
the text. 


Millard (C. Killick). Popuration anp Brrtxe Contror: 
being the presidential address delivered before the 
Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society, Oct. 8th, 
1917. Leicester, W. Thornley d& Son, 1917. 10} in. 
48 pp. paver, 1/ 312 

The author remarks that the modern birth-control movement 
is a protest ‘‘ against too large families, and not against having 

a family at all’’ ; that the old orthodox view that the declining 

birth-rate was something to be deplored “ was chiefly based, 

consciously or unconsciously, on militarist considerations” ; 
and that birth-control is calculated to diminish the supply 
of unskilled labour, and to encourage a higher standard of 


life. 


*Navarro (Antonio de). THE ScortisH WoMEN’S HOSPITAL aT 
THE FreNcH ABBEY OF RoyauMontT. Allen d& Unwin 
[1917]. $} in. 223 pp. il. plan, bibliog. appendix, 7/6 n. 

362.1 

Eighty-six pages are devoted to a summary of the chequered 

history of the famous Cistercian abbey founded by Louis IX. 

(St. Louis). The rest of the work is a detailed account of the 

institution since its conversion into a war hospital, admirably 

organized, well equipped, and officered and managed entirely 

by women. Between January, 1915, and January, 1917, 2,508 

patients were received, 2,872 operations were performed, and 

there were only 48 deaths, 


Villiers (Brougham). BriTaIN AFTER THE PEACE: REVOLU- 
TION OR RECONSTRUCTION. Fisher Unwin [1918]. 84 in. 
263 pp., 8/6 n. : 331 
The author deals with the problems of finance, demobiliza- 
tion, industry, the land, and the like, treats of “ Europe in 
revolution,” and proposes the establishment of a “ National 
Works Department.’ The state of things at the end of the 
War, Mr. Villiers thinks, will be “‘ essentially a revolutionary 
one,” and “ an outbreak of Labour unrest may be very much 
more dangerous than anything to which we have become 
accustomed.” 
2 
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500 NATURAL SCIENCE, 


*Duncan (J.) and Starling (S. G.). A TrextTsoox or Puysics, 
for the use of students of science and engineering. 
Macmillan, 1918. 8 in. 1104 pp. il. tables, exercises and 
answers, index, 15/ 530.2 

The five parts of this substantial volume treat of dynamics, 
including the sections of mechanics and applied mathematics 
usually studied, as well as sections upon motion, statics, and the 
properties of fluids ; heat ; light ; sound ; and magnetism and 
electricity. The book is well provided with tables, formule, 

numerical data, and the like, and is illustrated by nearly a 

thousand figures. 


Twiss (George Ransom), A TEXTBOOK ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
ScreNcE TEACHING. New York, Macmillan, 1917. 8 in. 
512 pp. appendixes, bibliogs. index, 7/6 n. 507 
The author, who is State High School Inspector, and Professor 
of the Principles and Practice of Education in the Ohio State 
University, intends this book primarily for use in the instruction 
of young men and women who are preparing for careers as 
teachers of one or more of the natural sciences, but hopes that 
it may be useful also to school superintendents and principals. 
The science teacher’s point of view, the educational functions 
and values of the sciences, the disciplinary and cultural values 
of science, the methods for adoption in particular cases, as in 
physics, chemistry, &c., and “ general science’’ courses, are 
ably discussed. 


600 USEFUL ARTS. 


Davis (Kary Cadmus). Propuctive PLtant HusBANDRY: a 
textbook for high schools: including plant propagation, 
plant breeding, soils, field crops, gardening, fruit growing, 
forestry, insects, plant diseases, and farm management 
(Farm Life Text Series). Philadelphia and London, 
Lippincott [1917]. 8} in. 478 pp. il. index, 7/6 n. 630.7 

The author, who is Professor of Agriculture at the Knapp 

School of Country Life, George Peabody College for Teachers, 

Nashville, Tennessee, deals with plant life and growth, soils, 

the treatment of the various farm crops, the enemies of crops 

(weeds, insects, and diseases), the business of farming, and 

the welfare of the rural community. Many of his comments 

refer particularly to farming in the United States. 


*Orr (John). AGRICULTURE IN BERKSHIRE: a survey made on 
behalf of the Institute for Research in Agricultural 
Economics, University of Oxford. Ozford, Clarendon 
Press, 1918. 9 in. 218 pp. il. map, index, 8/6 n. 630 

The Vale of White Horse, the Downs, the Kennet Valley, 
and East Berkshire are dealt with by the author, who discusses, 
among other topics, estate and farm management, labour, 
soils, crops, and live-stock. The book is illustrated by good 
photographic views. 


Seekings (Sophia). THe Bany (Manuals of Health, 2). 

S.P.C.K., 1918. 6} in. 63 pp. il. appendix, 9d.n. 618.6 

A serviceable booklet dealing with infant management, 
hygiene, ailments, and the like. 


700 FINE ARTS. 


Dodd (Francis) GrNERALS OF THE BritisH Army : portraits 
in colours; with introduction and biographical notes: 
part 2. (Published for the Government) * Country Life’ 
Office [1918]. 12} by 94 in. 40 pp. 12 pors. paper, 5/ n. 

757 

Mons, Le Cateau, and Ypres are recalled to the reader of 

the introduction to this second series of Mr. Dodd’s virile 

representations in colour of the men who helped to make 
history there and elsewhere. 


Nevinson (Christopher Richard Wynne). British Arrists at 
THE Front: part 1, C. R. W. Nevinson. ‘ Country Life’ 
Office [1918]. See 940.9 Great EUROPEAN War. 741 


The Year’s Art : a concise epitome of all matters relating to the 
arts of painting, sculpture, engraving, and architecture, 
and to schools of design, which have occurred during the 
year 1917, together with information respecting the events 
of the year 1918 ; compiled by A. C. R. Carter. Hutchinson, 
1918. 71 in. 612 pp. il. index, 7/6 n. 705 

The contents of the thirty-ninth issue of this useful annual 
include an introduction by the compiler, a directory of artists 
and art workers, a guide to the national museums, and 
particulars of art institutions in London and elsewhere. 
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800 LITERATURE. 


*Asquith (Right Hon. Herbert Henry), Occastonat ADDRESSES, 
1893-1916. Macmillan, 1918. 9 in. 204 pp.,6/n. 824.9 
Sixteen non-political utterances of the ex-Premier during 
the last twenty-five years. Among them are luminous dis- 
courses upon ‘Culture and Character,’ ‘ Biography,’ 
‘Criticism,’ and ‘The Royal Society,’ as well as orations— 
models of what such pronouncements should be—in memory 
of King Edward VILI., Prof. Jowett, Earl Kitchener, and others, 


Hudson (William Henry). A SHorr History or ENGLISH 
LITERATURE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Bell, 1918, 
74 in. 313 pp. index, 3/ 820.9 

In this useful survey Mr. Hudson includes a good many 
minor authors whose works are, for one reason or another, of 
sufficient importance to deserve consideration. Philosophers, 
men of science, and theologians are not represented in Mr. 

Hudson's scheme. 

Morgan (Frank). UNnpostep Letrrers; or, What we would 
have said if we had only dared. Simpkin & Marshall 
1918]. 7} in. 302 pp. 6/ n. 824.9 

Shrewd comment on things in general, including various 
controversial topics, is embodied in these essays, purporting 
to be letters which might have passed between a Royal 

Academician and a fashionable architect, an Italian and a 

German musician, an artist and a scientific man, and others. 

Arguments on both sides are stated. 

O’Grady (Standish James). SeLectepD Essays AND PASSAGES ; 
with an introduction by Ernest A. Boyd (Every Jrishman’s 
Library). Dublin, Talbot Press (Fisher Unwin), 1918. 
74 in. 340 pp. introduction, bibliog. por., 3/ n. 824.9 

This is an attempt to illustrate the achievement of a literary 

Irishman, a novelist, and a journalist by a collection of 
extracts. The first and largest portion, ‘ Irish Bardic History,’ 
helps to show the valuable pioneer work Mr. O’ Grady performed 
in revealing the treasures of mythical history to the Irish; 
but even the heroic episodes lose by detachment from their 
setting. The political and miscellaneous sections contain 
speeches, articles, and ephemeral essays, with some extracts 
from the writer’s romances of Irish history, which are less 
known than they deserve to be. 


Osgood (Mrs. Iréne). THe INDEMICATE J)UELLIST; adapted 
from the French, and with additional chapters, by Iréne 
Osgood. John Richmond [1918]. 7$ in. 251 pp. il., 
3/6 n. 824.9 

M. Jean Joseph Renaud contributes the preface, and the 
illustrations are by Mr. W. Gordon Mein. The book was first 

printed in 1914. 

Peace of Mind: essays and reflections, August, 1914—Sep- 
tember, 1917. Melrose, 1918. 7hin. 238pp.,3/6n. 824.9 

These thirty-three short essays embody effective descrip- 
tions ; thoughtful literary criticisms, such as the articles on 

Stopford Brooke, Watts-Dunton, and Sir Walter Scott ; and 

agreeable papers on ‘ War as a Maker of Poets,’ ‘ The Cliché 

in Literature,’ and * Looking Back on the Carlyles.’ 


Root (Elihu). MiscernaANrous AppRreEssEes; collected and 
edited by Robert Bacon and James Brown Scott. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press (Milford), 
1917. 9} in. 322 pp. index, 10/6 n. 814.5 

Among the subjects of these addresses by Mr. Root are 

‘ Business and Politics,’ ‘ The Causes of War, ‘ The Effect of 

Democracy on International Law,’ ‘Canada and the United 

States,’ and ‘ The Monroe Doctrine.’ 


Waight (James F.). Harotp. Allen & Unwin [1918]. 
7} in. 127 pp. paper, 2/ n. 822.9 
This is the final part of the ‘Godwine Trilogy,’ the first, 
‘Godwine,’ appearing last year, and the second, ‘ Swegen,’ 
the year before. The tragedy of Hastings is represented as 
the result of the jealousy of Aldyth, Harold’s queen, towards 
his love Eadyth, sacrificed to the weal of his country. Mr. 
Waight’s blank verse is correct and forcible; he uses a 
vocabulary and syntax that remind one of William Morris's 
Saxonized English and Mr. Doughty’s epic diction. 


POETRY. 
Baker (Olaf), Tue Questinc Heart. Erskine MacDonald 
[1917]. 7 in. 59 pp. boards, 2/6 n. 821.9 


Individuality marks Mr. Olaf Baker's verse ; and several of 
his pieces, such as ‘ Quietude,’ ‘ The Past,’ and ‘ Grasshoppers,’ 
have given us pleasure. 
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Bewsher (Paul). THe awn Parrot; and other poems of an 

aviator. Hrskine MacDonald, 1917. 7 in. 40 pp. paper, 

1/6 n. 821.9 

These pieces express an aviator’s hopes, joys, and fears, 

and describe with power and vividness a dawn patrol, a 
night raid, and other incidents. 


Binyon (Laurence), For THE FALLEN; and other poems. 

Hodder & Stoughton [1917]. 10 by 8 in. 54 pp. il., 5/ net. 

821.9 

_A_ well-illustrated, handsome volume, comprising the 

title-poem, ‘The Fourth of August,’ and ‘'To Women.’ The 
letterpress is in large type. 


Bradley (A. C.). THe Reaction AGAINst TENNYSON (English 
Association, Pamphlet No. 39). The Association, Imperial 
College Union, South Kensington, S.W., 1917. 94 in. 
19 pp. paper, 1/ 821.81 

In this analysis of the reasons for the temporary eclipse of 

Tennyson’s popularity Dr. Bradley regards as of greater 
moment than the obviousness of the sentiment in the ‘ May- 
Queen’ poems, and the antiquated character of some of the 
poet's “ philosophical”’’ arguments, the triteness of the moral 
content of the poetry; a weakness of character-drawing, 
exemplified in the ‘Idylls’ ; and the elaboration and artifice 
evident in some of the works. But he concludes that, in 
dealing with nature, Tennyson is ‘‘ unsurpassed and perhaps 
unequalled among our poets in the accuracy and delicacy of his 
perceptions, and in the felicity of his translation into language 
of that which he perceives.” 


Chappell (Henry). THe Day; and other poems. Lane, 1918. 
7 in. 80 pp. por., 2/6 n. 821.9 
The President of Magdalen College, Oxford, has written the 
introduction to this volume of notable verse by a railways 
porter at Bath. In the title-piece Mr. Chappeil exhibit- 
force and “go,” and these qualities appear also in ‘ The 
Anzacs,’ ‘ The Soul of Britain,’ and other pieces. 


Graves (Robert). Farries AND Fusiuiers. Heinemann [1917]. 

74 in. 94 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
_ Terse phraseology, apposite diction, variety, and not 
infrequently humour, characterize Mr. Graves’s verse. ‘The 
Shivering Beggar,’ ‘The Caterpillar, and ‘A Child’s Night- 
mare’ are among ® number of successful compositions. 


Hole (W. G.). MeN oF Devon; and other poems. Palmer & 

Hayward [1918]. 64 in. 136 pp. paper, 2/ n. 821.9 

The second impression of Mr. Hole’s verse, which is redolent 
of the beautiful county that has inspired it. 


Lucretius Carus (Titus), We Rerum Natura Lipset Sex; 
recognovit Guilelmus [sic] Augustus Merrill (University 
of California Publications in Classical Philology). Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1917. 84 in. 258 pp. 
paper, $2.50 c. 871.1 

Prof. Merrill’s recension of the text of Lucretius is published 
in honour of the fiftieth anniversary of the University of 

California. The text alone is given, with variant readiags in 

foot-notes, and is well printed. 


MacEntee (John Francis). Poems ; edited, with an introductory 
note, by Padric Gregory. Dublin, Talbot Press (Fisher 
Unwin), 1917. 74 in. 79 pp., 2/6 n. 821.9 

Except for the subject of some of them—sonnets to revolu- 
tionary leaders and renderings of old myths—and the violence 
of the antagonism to England, there is little in these poems 
by one of the Sinn Feiners sentenced to death in 1916, but 
reprieved, to distinguish them from the work of a dozen 

English poets of the last half-century. They are sincere, not 

lacking in imaginative vision, and smoothly written generally. 


Maclaren (W. F. de Bois), Worp Pictures or War. Methuen 
[1917]. 7} in. 77 pp., 2/6 n. 821.9 
Simple verses reflecting aspects of the War, and intended 
as ‘a tribute of respect and admiration for the self-sacrificing 
gallantry ’’ of the soldiers, sailors, and Red Cross workers of 
the Empire. 
Mardel (Nina). Prats Sona. Erskine MacDonald [1917]. 
7 in. 31 pp. paper, 1/ n. 821.9 
Certain of these verses have appeared in The West- 
minster Gazette and Pearson's Magazine. <A strain of sadness 
runs through them all, 
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Mathews (Werner). ApoLEScENCE: being selections from 
occasional poems and meditations illustrating that of the 
author. Cambridge, Fabb & Tyler, 1914. 8 in. 240 pp. 
boards, 5/ 821.9 

The publishers state that this volume was in the press at the 
outbreak of the War, and that difficulty in communicating 
with the author “ must explain both its tardiness in appearing 
and the trifling corrections that appear.’”’ Among the chief 
items are some odes (classified as ‘“‘ Odious’’ Odes), ‘ The 

Academic Excursion’ (a sequence of forty-three sonnets), a 

‘Lyrical Interlude, and ‘The Florentine Note-Book,’ the 

last a collection of paradoxical, cynical, or other aphorisms 

and meditations. 


Newbolt (Sir Henry John). A New Srupy or ENGLIsH 
Poretry. Constable, 1917. 94 in. 314 pp., 10/6n. 821.09 
This volume contains twelve essays, ten of which have 
appeared in The English Review. Sir Henry Newbolt deals 
attractively, if superficially, with the nature of poetry, the 
history and nature of poetic rhythm, the element of per- 
sonality in poetry, and the relation of poetry to social life ; 
supplies a brilliant appraisement of the genius of Chaucer ; 
discourses with acumen upon ‘ The Approach to Shakespeare’ ; 
passes in review the greater works of Milton; deals with 
Futurism and form in poetry; and has much to say about 
some famous British ballads. 


Plowman (Max). A Lap FULL oF SEED. Ozford, Blackwell, 
1917. 7} in. 89 pp., 3/6 n. 821.9 
Religion, sex, and war inspire the author’s verse, which is 
not without notes of distinction, a8 in ‘The Bowman,’ ‘ The 
Child of Light,’ ‘ The Immortal Journey,’ and the two sonnets, 
‘The Goddess of War’ and ‘The God of War.’ 


Robertson (Duncan J.). WaitH AND Wrack. Longmans» 
1918. 7} in. 114 pp. paper, 5/ n. 821.9 
Much of the verse in this book is of notable quality. In the 
prefatory note it is stated that the earlicst of the pieces were 
written in 1884, and the latest in 1914. Most of them have 
already appeared in print in The English Illustrated Magazine, 
Longman’s Magazine, or elsewhere. 


Smith (C. Fox). Smartui Crarr. Elkin Mathews, 1917. 7} in. 

78 pp., 2/6 n. 821.9 

Stirring ballads and yarns, many of which have appeared in 
Punch and elsewhere. The majority smack of the sea. 


Stitt (Innes) and Ward (Leo). To-morrow ; and other poems ; 
with a foreword by Canon Scott Holland. Longmans, 
1917. 7 in. 59 pp. appendix, paper, 2/6 n. 821.9 

Well-turned verses, mostly on religious themes, by two 
cadets (one of them son of the late Wilfrid Ward), who 
discovered that they had been similarly influenced by the 

War, and had both been impelled to express themselves in 

poetic form. 


Strachey (M. C.). SkevrcHES IN VERSE, ILLUSTRATED ; with a 

foreword by Frederic Harrison. Oxford, Blackwell,1917. 

74 in. 77 pp. il. boards, 3/ n. - 821.9 

In these tasteful lyrics by an admirer of gardens and flowers, 

hallowed retreats, and beautiful corners of the earth, the 

atmosphere and loveliness of Tivoli, Nemi, Palermo, Gir- 

genti, and other places are realized with a notable measure 

of success. Some of our own places of pilgrimage, such as 
Westminster Abbey and Wells Cathedral, are not forgotten. 


Thurston (E. Temple). Summer, 1917; and other verses’ 
Chapman & Hall, 1917. 6} in. 68 pp., 3/6 821.9 
That Mr. Thurston is a practised writer is clearly indicated 
by the form and matter of his verses. The title-poem, which 
is by far the longest, well repays reading, and many of the 
shorter pieces are pleasing. 


Warren (G. 0O.), Mrs. Fiske Warren. TRACKLESS REGIONS. 
Oxford, Blackwell; New York, Longmans, 1917. 8 in. 
118 pp. boards, 3/6 n. 811.5 

A note of sadness pervades this book of verse by Mrs. Fiske 

Warren of Harvard, Massachusetts. ‘The verse is of no mean 

quality ; and the writer, whose themes embrace the sorrows 

of recollection, the loss of loved ones, and the horror and 
despair of the battle-field, shows keen sympathy with those 
who mourn * the endless army” of the dead. 
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822.33 SHAKESPEARE. 

Lamb (Charles). TAates FROM SHAKESPEARE (First Series) ; 
ed. by A. R. Weekes (School English Classics). Clive, 
University Tutorial Press {1918]. 7 in. 146 pp. introd. 
notes, 1/4 822.33 

The plays dealt with are ‘The Tempest,’ ‘ As You Like It,’ 

‘The Merchant of Venice, ‘ King Lear, ‘ Twelfth Night, and 

*‘ Hamlet.’ 


Marriott (John Arthur Ransome). Enciish History IN 
SHAKSPEARE. Chapman dc Hall, 1918. 9 in. 305 pp. 
appendixes (bibliography, &c.), 10/6 n. 822.33 

Statesmen are said to have learnt their English history from 

Shakespeare, but the significance of the historical plays at the 

present time is mainly in their expression of the playwright’s 

views towards the political problems that agitated men’s 
minds in his own time—a time, like ours, when the spirit of 
nationality had been aroused by the struggle with a Conti- 

nental foe. Mr. Marriott’s study is therefore interesting as a 

book for the times. An index might well have been provided. 


Shakespeare (William). ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA; ed. by 
J. H. Lobban (The Granta Shakespeare). Cambridge, 
University Press, 1917. 6 in. 245 pp. introd. text, notes, 
gloss. front., 1/6 n. 822.33 

A useful edition, handy for the pocket. The text is based 

on the last edition of Johnson and Steevens in 1793. 


Shakespeare (William). Kine Lear (The Australasian Shake- 
speare). Melbourne and Sydney, Lothian Book Pub- 
lishing Co., 1917. 7} in. 213 pp. por. introd. notes, 
appendix, gloss. 822.33 

The editor of this volume is Mr. Archibald T. Strong, who 
contributes an introduction, notes, and glossary. 


FICTION. 


Bickerstaffe-Drew (Monsignor Count Francis Browning Drew), 
pseud. John Ayscough. THe Tipeway. Long [1918], 
74 in. 320 pp., 6/ n. 

John Ayscough excels in the art of drawing fine gentlemen 
and ladies, in the finest sense of the words ; and, though the 
present batch contains but one excellent story, it provides 
many examples of high character tested by the War and 
other vicissitudes. The first story is the exception. This is 
a lifelike study of some Sicilian people, whose peculiarities 
are skilfully anatomized. The Roman Catholic feeling in the 
third story makes it almost a tract. 


*Broster (D. K.). Sir Isumpras at THE Forp. Murray, 1918. 
8 in. 386 pp., 6/ n. 

This Royalist romance of the French Revolution starts in 
Scotland, moves to London among émigrés and English 
sympathizers, and crosses to Brittany. The main historical 
business is the Chouannerie of 1795, when the English helped 
the Vendéans in the landing at Quiberon, which ended in the 
defeat by Hoche and the execution of some seven hundred 
insurgents; the unhistorical business is concerned with a 
kidnapped French boy, and has some absorbing episodes. 


*Capes (Bernard), WHere ENGLAND SETS HER FEET. Collins 
{1918}. 74 in. 358 pp., 6/ n. 

This patriotic romance of Elizabethan days (1573-85), 
in London, Devon, and the Spanish Main, would have won 
a place beside ‘ Westward Ho!’ and * Lorna Doone’ had it 
been more carefully constructed. The historical characters— 
Raleigh, Grenville, and Leicester—as well as the creations— 
Clerivault, worshipper of England; Bagott, the recusant 
judge ; and the maidenly heroine—-are brilliantly alive, and 
so are the chief episodes, including the love passages. 


Carey (Alfred E.). THe Gira. Long [1918]. 7} in. 320 pp., 
6/ n. 

A readable story dealing with the adventures of a youth 
who, tiring of monotonous drudgery in a City office, runs 
away, falls into curious company, passes through thrilling 
experiences in Mexico, and returns home to face further 
excitement amid the early stages of the War. 


Champion (Jessie). THe Fooitsuness or Littan. Lane, 
1918. 7} in. 340 pp., 6/ 

‘“ Dragged up’’ in an alley, and cursed with a disreputable 
stepmother, and a father who has fallen from the estate of a 
gentleman, the heroine, who determines to get on in life, 
— through many phases. Though she is excessively 
ond of money, she possesses “ grit.” 
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Childe (Wilfred Rowland), Dream EncuisH: a fantastical 
romance. Constable [1917]. 94 in. 106 pp., 6/ n. 

A quiet, descriptive, shadowy story, apparently inspired 
by the paintings of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. The 
medieval atmosphere has not much strength, but is fairly 
well maintained. 


Cornish (Gerald Warre), BENEATH THE SuRFACE; and other 
stories ; with a portrait of the author and an introduction 
by Desmond MacCarthy. Grant Richards [1918]. 8 in. 
373 pp., 6/ n. ; 

The title-story, though told at too great length, has a good 
idea—the stream of life flowing beneath the surface of the 
things we see. Much better are the pathetic character-study 
of ‘ Eliza Jennings,’ and the stories of Xenophon and Horace 
entitled ‘ Anabasis’ and ‘A Visit.’ The author, who was 
killed on the Somme in 1916, was a son of the Rev. Francis 
Warre Cornish, whose method and scenes he adopts in * Eliza 
Jennings.’ 


Dumas (Alexandre Davy de la Pailleterie), Love AND LisErry : 
or, NELSON AT NAPLES; with an introduction by R. 8. 
Garnett. Stanley Paul [1918]. 74 in. 424 pp., 6/ n. 

843.76 

A translation of the elder Dumas’s famous story, originally 

published, together with ‘The Neapolitan Lovers,’ under the 
title ‘ La San Felice.’ 


Gregory (Jackson). THe SHorr Cur. Melrose, 1917. 7} in. 
321 pp., 5/ n. 

The discovery of a tragedy opens this story of life on a 
Western ranch, where the leading feminine personage is the 
hunting, camera-using heroine. Besides effective descriptions 
of forest and mountain scenery, the book contains a detec- 
tive element, and holds the reader’s attention to the end. 


Hanshew (Thomas W. and Mary E.). THe RippLe or THE 
PuRPLE Emperor. Simpkin & Marshall (1918). 7} in. 
310 pp., 6/ n. 

The Purple Emperor is another big diamond that has been 
stolen from an Indian temple. It is bequeathed to a young 
girl, and naturally invoives her in many dangers. How these 
are met by the ingenuity of Hamilton Cleek, “the Man of 
Forty Faces,” the reader will like to discover for himself. 
Head (Mrs. Henry), A History or Departep THuHINGs. 

Kegan Paul, 1918. 7} in. 242 pp., 3/6 n. 

Written in the form of letters, this quiet life-story of a 
woman who passes a comparatively uneventful existence 
is simple and sincere. 





Holt (Lee). Green anp Gay. Lane, 1918. 7} in. 313 pp., 6s. 

A good war-story dealing with German espionage and 
conspiracy in France, and their discovery by a young English- 
man, who has been wounded, but is convalescent, 


Hope (Sylvia) THe LicuterR Sipe or War. Stockwell 
[1917]. 74 in. 45 pp., 1/6 n. 
A short story made up of a series of episodes in the war- 
time social life of a market town in Yorkshire. 


Ingram (Eleanor M.). THe Twice American. Philadelphia 
and London, Lippincott, 1917. 7} in. 336 pp., 6/ 813.5 
Like John Halifax, the hero when he is starving accepts 
largesse from, and falls in love with, a little girl, but exceeds 
his prototype, in true American fashion, by becoming more 
than twice millionaire and twice an American citizen—in 
Brazil and in the United States. 
Le Breton (Farren). Inspiration. Long [1918]. 
317 pp., 6/ n. 
This story, with a background: partly Russian, relates the 
fortunes of a young violinist, a musical genius, who becomes 
famous, but for a while loses his artistic gift. 


Macnamara (Rachel Swete). LARK’s GATE. Hurst & 
Blackett, 1918. 7} in. 272 pp., 6/ n. 

An aristocratic girl of seventeen is sent to Lark’s Gate for 
the benefit of the country air, but she falls in love with, and 
is loved by, the farmer’s son. Their marriage is prevented 
by the lad’s father, and though a child is born, the lovers are 
kept in ignorance of each other’s whereabouts. The story 
is interesting and well written. : 


74 in, 


Marchmont (Arthur Williams), THe Uncuarpep Hour. 
Cassell [1918]. 8 in. 352 pp., 6/ n. 
The ordinary story of a young man who falls in love with 
a pretty girl at an hotel, follows her up, and, in spite of 
obstacles placed in his way by the relatives, wins her hand, 
is skilfully put together by Mr. Marchmont. 
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Margerison (John S.). Drstroyer Dotnes. Pearson [1918]. 
7 in. 120 pp., 1/6 n. 
Eight breezy. stories, and one piece of verse, relating to 
war work in the North Sea. 


Mary of the Winds; and other tales; by Enedeen. Murray, 
1918. 74 in. 305 pp., 6/ n. 
A score of short stories, -mostly weird or pathetic, gathered 
from old people in remote parts of Kerry. 


Miln (Mrs. George Crichton), formerly Louise Jordan Miln. 
THE INVISIBLE For: a story adapted from the popular 
play by Walter Hackett. Jarrolds [1918]. 74 in. 
293 pp., 6/ n. 

The title-page gives Mrs. Miln as the sole author, but the 
illustrated cover describes the story in two places as_ by 
Walter Hackett and Louise Jordan Miln, and supplies a sub- 
title: ‘Can the dead speak to the living ?”’ The plot turns 
on the falsification of the books of a firm, the head of which, 
after learning the truth, dies suddenly. The secret is even- 
tually revealed through psychic influence. 


Montgomery (L. M.). ANNE’s HousE or Dreams. Constable 
{1917}. 74 in. 346 pp., 5/ n. 

Miss Montgomery’s readers will be glad to meet again 
** Anne of Green Gables,’’ who in the present book is happily 
married, and becomes acquainted with a fresh set of people, 
several of whom have attractive personalities. The old 
keeper of the lighthouse is an unusually fine character. The 
story is wholesome, and in the main cheerful. 


Peterson (Margaret). Love’s Burpren. Hurst & Blackett, 
1918. 8 in. 288 pp., 6/ n. 

A girl who is a mixture of “* prickliness ’’ and nicer qualities 
marries a neurotic spiritualist in India; and her friend, a 
variant of Becky Sharp, secures an Indian judge with some 
characteristics of Jos Sedley. The sentimental complica- 
tions are not very subtly worked out. 

Reynolds (Mrs. Baillie). 7 Loney StroncHoip. Cassell 
{1918]. 74 in. 350 pp., 6/ n. 

A bank clerk who, wo to herself, is an heiress, accepts 
an appointment as companion and secretary in a “ queer 
household,” the members of which live in an ancient North- 
umbrian fortress, situated on a precipitous hill. The narrative 
is told in spirited fashion, and is full of incident. 


. 


Rinehart (Mary Roberts). Lond tive tHe Kinc ! Murray, 
1917. 74} in. 401 pp., 6/ 

The author of ‘ K. has given us a clever picture of the 
stilted Court life in a petty Germanic State. The hero is a 
delightful little boy, and the characters of the prince and the 
people about him are well drawn. 


Roberts (Theodore Goodridge). Jess or THE River. Long 
[1918]. 7} in. 320 pp., 6/ n. 

The principal persons in this story with a Canadian setting 
are concerned in the lumber industry. Together with a 
good deal of local colouring, the book contains much relating 
to timbermen’s work, the transport of lumber down-stream, 
and the like. The heroine nearly loses her life during a 
‘“‘ jam”? of logs in the river, but her rescuer wins his reward. 


Silberrad (Una L.). THe Lynpwoop Arrair. Hutchinson, 
1918. 7} in. 316 pp., 6/n. 

Lady Lyndwood dies unexpectedly in the night, and her 
husband dies in a railway train, about the same time, while 
on his way home. The destination of her fortune depends 
on the settlement of the question which of them {survived 
the other ; and this leads to a further question regarding the 
cause of Lady Lyndwood’s death. The author thus has 
ample scope for her practised ingenuity in weaving a plot. 


Turner (John Hastings), Simpre Sours. Cassell [1918]. 
7} in. 317 pp., 6/ n. 

A whimsical account of how a nice, but self-centred peer 
marries a shopgirl,and how her love breaks down the man’s 
selfish barriers. The author’s philosophizing interrupts the 
narrative rather unwarrantably, but the time spent in reading 
the book will be neither unpleasurable nor unprofitable. 


Wales (Hubert). Bror Frame. Long {1918}. 7} in. 320 pp., 
6/ n. 

The central personage is a country vicar whose religious 
doubts lead him to dabble in spiritualism. This adventure 
into the regions of the occult results in his temporary desertion 
of his parish, and separation from his wife ; but the develop- 
ment of the story shows him restored to a saner state of mind. 
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Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s Books 


COURT AND DIPLOMACY IN AUSTRIA AND GERMANY: 
What I Know. 


By COUNTESS OLGA LEUTRUM. With 8 Illustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. 
net. 

In this book Countess Leutrum gives her memories of many important personages, 
including Baron de Staall, Count Miinster, Aehrenthal, Tisza, Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
Count Berchtold, Jagow, ‘and others, and records her impressions of the state of 
feeling before the war in high diplomatic circles in Austria and elsewhere, thus 
shedding light on the causes of the great conflagration. 


LESSONS OF THE WORLD WAR. 


By AUGUSTIN HAMON. Professor at the Université Nouvelle of Brussels, 
and at the Collége I ibre des Sciences Sociales, Paris. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
A penetrating, detached, and highly critical study of the causes of the Great 
War, and still more of its effects on the life of the nations engaged in it, and of the 
neutral peuples. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
By MARY DUCLAUX (A. Mary F. Robinson). With 4 Maps. Cloth, 
108. 6d. net, (Ready.) 
Beginning with Cresar’s invasion of Gaul, the author traces with rapid strokes 
the development of France up to the battle of Waterloo. This book gives the reader 
a vivid sense of the spirit of successive ages, and each page has literary charm. 


BRITAIN AFTER THE PEACE: Revolution or Reconstruction. 


By BROUGHAM VILLIERS. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. (Ready.) 
This author deals in a vigorous and independent way with the problems of 
demobilization, industrial control, taxation, agricultural reform and small holdings, 
the probable effects of the war in foreign countries, the foreign policy of the future, 
and the re-action of European politics on British problems. 


THE ECONOMICS OF PROGRESS. 
By the Right Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON, M.P. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
Economic science, in Mr. Robertson’s view, is a li ht to the path of social 
progress. This book deals, in the light of economics, with education, labour, land, 
capital, commerce and population. 


PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION. .- 
With an Introduction by the MARQUESS OF CREWE. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 
The contents of this volume cover the whole field of reconstruction, national, 
international, social, religious, educational, and artistic. The topics are all treated 
by acknowledged authorities on the subject. 


SOUTH AMERICA: An Industrial and Commercial Field. 


By W. H. KOEBEL, Author of ‘Central America,’ &c. With 24 Illustra- 
tions. Cloth, 18s. net. 

This book should be of special interestat the present time, when the industrial 
and commercial importance of South America is being more generally realized 
throughout the world than at almost any time since the first discovery of the 
continent. 


THE WONDERS OF INSTINCT: 
Chapters in the Psychology of Insects. 


By J. H. FABRE. With 16 Iliustrations. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. (Ready.) 
A selection for popular reading of the most striking chapters and passages in 
Fabre’s ‘ Souvenirs Entomologiques’ on the wonderful phenomena of instinct in 
the insect world. It gives the general reader the cream of Fabre’s observations on 
instinct, with the minimum of technical detail. 


TROPIC DAYS. 
By E. J. BANFIELD, Author of ‘The Confessions of a Beachcomber,’ &c. 
Illustrated. Cloth, 16s. net. 

With his remarkable descriptive gift Mr. Banfield here discourses or plants, 
fruits, trees, rivers, frogs, snakes—on tropical nature generally. He has some 
intensely interesting chapters on pearls, and ina series of sketches and stories tells 
of the North Queensland native as he knows him at first hand. 


HOMESTEADING: Two Prairie Seasons. 
-By EDWARD WEST. With 32 Illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
This is essentially a Canadian book, an account of Canadian social life, of horses 
and oxen, of hotels and business in the townships, and of all the things likely to be 
of interest to a future Canadian settler. 


By SHAW DESMOND. Cloth, 10s. 6d, net. 

Full of sympathetic insight, and with a strong sense of humour, the author 
depicts, with rapid and skilful touches, the Danish attitude towards life, and shows 
its manifestations in literature, art, religion, politics, business, agriculture, sex- 
relations, and society in general. 


BABY WELFARE: a Guide. 


By W. E. ROBINSON, M.D., B.Ch., B.A. (Oxon. ), Assistant Physician and 
Pathologist to the Infants’ Hospital. Cloth, 78. 6d. net. 
This book should be of immense assistance to ‘all mothers, nurses, and those in 
charge of centres for baby welfare. 


FORESTRY WORK. 
By W. H. WHELLENS. With Diagrams. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 


Describes in detail the actual work connected with the different branches of 
forestry. 


GROW YOUR OWN VEGETABLES. 
A Practical Handbook for Allotment Holders and those 


Wishing to Grow Vegetables in small Gardens. 
a ANLEY C. JOHNSON, D.Sc., F.R.E.S. With 119 Diagrams. Cloth, 
net. 


+] 
WHY DON’T THEY CHEER? Poems. 
By ROBERT J. C. STEAD. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Steadis known in Canada as ‘‘ the Poet of the Prairies.” This collection 
of his verse includes the famous poem on Lord Kitchener. 


MONTENEGRO : Its Annals and Its Fall. 


By ALEX. DEVINE. WithaMap. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Devine has had exceptional opportunities for studying his subject, and the 
result isa work both informing and fascinating. 
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Wellock (Wilfred). A Moprrn Iperauist. Daniel [1918]. 
7 in. 309 pp. paper, 2/ n. 

The hero is taken into partnership by his father, a pro- 
sperous and conventional cotton manufacturer, and introduces 
reforms which lead to family estrangement, but improve the 
workpeople’s lot. 

Wentworth-James (Gertie de S.). Green Grapes: dealing 
with the devilish doings of a god. Werner Laurie [1918]. 
74 in. 208 pp., 6/ 

The sub-title will prepare the reader for some strong de- 
scriptions, and these are certainly not lacking. The god is 
Bacchus, and morals are free and easy generally. 


Wharton (Edith Newbold), née Jones. Piers Erté. Paris, 

Plon-Nourrit, 1918. 74 in. 326 pp. paper, 4 fr. 813.5 

A translation of ‘Summer,’ noticed in The Athenwum of 
November last. 


910 GEOGRAPHY, TOPOGRAPHY, ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


Bond (Frederick Bligh), THe Gate or REMEMBRANCE: the 
story of the psychological experiment which resulted in 
the discovery of the Edgar Chapel at Glastonbury. Ozford, 
Blackwell, 1918. 8} in. 186 pp. il. plans, appendix, index 
and synopsis, 6/ n. 914,238 

The ‘“ messages,” professedly from monks and others, 

stated in this book to have been received in automatic writing 
under the hand of an intimate friend of the author, who was 
always present, undoubtedly possess a curious interest. 
Whether, without these writings, the site and dimensions of 
the Edgar Chapel might have been discovered by extended 
excavation, and whether the Loretto Chapel, the search for 
which has so far resulted in failure, may be found at some 
future date, are problems upon which it will, perhaps, be 
judicious to preservean open mind. The title of the book is 
an allusion to an imaginary doorway through which Reality 
may enter as Idea. 


Bradley (Arthur Granville) AN Oxtp Gate or ENGLAND: 
Rye, Romney Marsh, and the Western Cinque Ports ; 
with illustrations by Marian E. G. Bradley. Robert 
Scott, 1918. 74 in. 384 pp. il. map, 6/ n. 914.223—225 

Of the seven Cinque Ports, which in medieval times were 

responsible for the sea defence of England, New Romney, 
Winchelsea, and Rye are probably the least familiar to the 
average reader. Admirable descriptions of these old-world 
places, with summaries of their history and accounts of the 
associated boroughs, neighbouring villages, and surrounding 
country, will be found in this volume, which is plentifully 
illustrated with attractive pen-and-ink sketches. 


Fletcher (J. S.). MemorIALS oF A YORKSHIRE ParisH: a 
historical sketch of the parish of Darrington ; with thirteen 
drawings by G. P. Rhodes. Jane, 1917. 9 in. 243 pp. 
il. notes, indexes, 7/6 n. 914.274 

Mr. Fletcher's account of the agricultural parish of Darring- 

ton, one of the largest in Yorkshire, is a good specimen of a 

topographical study. Besides the usual features of such a 

work, the reader will find much information concerning the 

social and economic conditions at different periods in the 
history of the parish, all presented in an attractive style. 

*Henry (Marc). Bryonp THE RHINE: memories of art and 
life in Germany before the War. Constable [1918]. 9 in. 
256 pp., 6/6 n. 914.3 

The writer went to Munich in 1895, when he was 23, worked 
as a director and manager in the movement to reform the 
theatre, and addressed audiences all over Germany and the 
contiguous countries. His delineation of German characters, 
manners, and habits of life and thought makes one of the most 
entertaining books of recent date, and shows the insight and 
the art of one who might be a good novelist. It is crowded 
with piquant portraits and telling anecdotes. The chapters 
on German women and on Jews are particularly informing. 

The neatness of the satire has lost little, apparently, in 

translation, and there are plenty of terse characterizations, 


Navarro (Antonio de). THe Scortish WoMEN’s HosPITAL aT 
THE FRENCH ABBEY OF RoyaumontT. Allen & Unwin 
[1917]. See 362.1 SoctoLocy. 913.4435 

aa (George) & Son, pub. THe ALtiirs’ Gains ON THE 
VESTERN Front, 1914—17. Philip [1918]. Folding 
map, 30 by 29} in. il. paper, 2/ n. ; mounted on cloth, 5/ n. 

912.4 
A clear map, on a scale of 10 miles to 1 inch. On the back 
are numerous illustrations, including representations of 

16 German commemorative war medals. 
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Philip (George) & Son, pub. Puivie’s StrarecicaL Map or 
MESOPOTAMIA AND ASIA MINOR, PHysICcALLY COLOURED. 
Philip [1918]. 40 by 30 in. foldedin paper case, 2/6 n. 

915.6 

The scale is 48 miles to the inch ; contour-lines and colours 
mark the main differences of altitude, and deserts and other 
geographical features are clearly indicated. The Balkans, the 

Caucasus region, Palestine, and Egypt are included. 


920 BIOGRAPHY. 


Barrington (Sir Jonah). REcOLLECTIONS ; with an introduction 
by ‘‘ George Birmingham” (Every Irishman’s Library). 
Dublin, Talbot Press (Fisher Unwin), 1918. 74 in. 505 pp. 
por., 3/ n. 920 
This autobiography of Sir Jonah Barrington, Dublin lawyer, 
Admiralty judge, and member of the Irish Parliament, who 
was deprived of his office for appropriating money paid into 
his court (1830), is an entertaining account of Irish life in the 
times depicted by Lever, whose novels are shown to be not 
quite so theatrical as they are usually considered. 


Channing (Sir Francis Allston, lst Baron). MeEMORIES OF 
Miptanp Po .itics, 1885—1910. Constable, 1918. 9 in. 
454 pp. il. pors. index, 14/ n. 920 

Lord Channing’s political recollections genially epitomize 
much that occurred during a period of Parliamentary history 
which began with the grant of the county franchise, and 
terminated four and a half years before the outbreak of the 
world war. The author relates with modesty his own share 
in the strife for principles; and the book contains a large 
number of photographs of Northamptonshire “ stalwarts.” 


*Cholmondeley (Mary). UNprr ONE Roor: a family record. 
Murray, 1918. 7} in. 166 pp., 4/6n. 920 
This engaging book is based on the “remains”? of Miss 
Cholmondeley’s sister, which are reproduced with perhaps 
too high an estimate of their literary promise. The father, late 
rector of Hodnet,in Shropshire, his wife, the sister Hester, 
and a nurse who was a great character, are drawn by Miss 
Cholmondeley with the skill of a novelist and a frank adoration 
recalling Charlotte Bronté’s portrait of her sister Emily in 

* Shirley.’ 

*Debrett ’s House of Commons and the Judicial Bench ; illustrated 
with 500 armorial engravings : Members of Parliament, and 
Judges of the United Kingdom and of the Colonies, «&e. ; 
edited by Arthur G. M. Hesilrige. Dean d& Son, 1918. 
84 in. 570 pp. il., 10/6 n. 929.72 

The fifty-second annual edition of this very serviceable 
publication. Well up to date, the book comprises a list of 
constituencies showing the redistribution of seats under the 

Representation of the People Act, and includes a reference to 

the enfranchisement of 6,000,000 women over 30 years of age, 

and 2,000,000 men in military and naval employment. The 
numerous changes in the membership of the House of Commons 
which have occurred since 1910 are also set forth. 


Dodd (Francis), GENERALS OF THE BritisH ARMy : portraits 
incolours: part 2. ‘ Country Life’ Office [1918]. See 757 
FINE Arts. 920 

*Kelly’s Handbook to the Titled, Landed, and Official Classes for 
1918. Kelly’s Directories, Limited ; Simpkin & Marshall, 
1918. 74 in. 1692 pp., 15/ 929.72 

The forty-fourth annual edition of this well-known work 
is stated to contain biographical notices of 30,000 members of 
the various classes of persons concerned, the entries being 
conveniently arranged in one alphabet. The book has been 
revised with care, and brought well up to date. 

Rhodes (Cecil). 

Radziwill (Princess Catherine) {Catherine Kolb-Danvin]. Crcr. 
Ruopes, Man aANbd Emprre-MAKErR. Cassell, 1918. 
94 in. 248 pp. il. pors. index, 12/ n. 920 

A remarkable, and by no means flattering, character-study 
of an enigmatical personality, whose genius, the author thinks, 
was always directed to one point only: that of material 
advantages to be acquired for the nation to which he belonged. 

But the greatness of the founder of Rhodesia is admitted, 

and also the grandeur of his conception of the Cape to Cairo 

Railway. 

Seeger (Alan), Letters anp Diary or ALAN SEEGER. 
Constable, 1917. 7} in. 222 pp. por., 5/ n. 920 

Vivid and artless records of the daily war-life of the young 

American poet who fought in the Légion Etrangére, and during 

1916 made the final sacrifice. Those who are familiar with 

his verse will derive special pleasure from this book. 
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Swinburne (Algernon Charles). 

Hake (Thomas) and Compton-Rickett (Arthur). THe LeTrers 
or ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, with some personal 
recollections Murray, 1918. 9 in. 230 pp. pors. appen- 
dixes, index, 10/6 n. 920 

By a selection from Swinburne’s correspondence, the 
authors endeavour to picture the poet's instincts, tastes, 
and idiosyncrasies from 1869 to about ten years before his 
death. The tendency is to show that, while Swinburne, 
during the period indicated, was fully as courteous and 
lovable a man as he has been portrayed by Mr. Coulson 

Kernahan and others, his personality was by no means so 

colourless and ineffectual as some have believed. 


930-990 HISTORY. 


*Coulton (G. G.). Socrat Lire IN BriTaIn FROM THE CONQUEST 
TO THE REFORMATION. Cambridge, University Press, 
1918. 94 in. 556 pp. front. 4 plates, 15/ n. 942.02—053 

A book primarily intended to supply the “ background of 
social history’ necessary to a sympathetic comprehension of 

English medieval literature. It is a compilation of classified 

extracts, many of which are translated for the first time from 

Latin or Old French. The subjects include ‘ Rich and Poor,’ 

‘ Authors, Scribes, and Readers,’ ‘ Women’s Life,’ ‘ Architec- 

ture and the Arts,’ and ‘ Medicine and Justice.’ 


Duhem (Jules) THE QuvuESTION oF ALSACE-LORRAINE ; 
translated by Mrs. R. Stawell. Hodder & Stoughton, 
1918. 8 in. 206 pp., 2/6 n. 943.44—45 

The author discusses the problem of Alsace-Lorraine in 
relation to the inhabitants of the two provinces, to France, 
and to Germany; considers schemes for the settlement of 
the problem ; and in the second part gives a general review 
of its geographical, historical, and political aspects. 


*Jastrow (Morris), jun. THe WAR AND THE BaGpapD RaILway : 
the story of Asia Minor and its relation to the present 
conflict. Philadelphia and London, Lippincott, 1917. 
8 in. 160 pp. 14 il. map, 6/ n. 956 

The author of ‘ The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria’ 

gives a clear account of the history of Asia Minor, laying 
emphasis on the agelong importance of the highway to the 
East now represented by the Bagdad Railway. He maintains 
that “ internationalization of all schemes for opening up the 
East to the West is the solution of the Eastern Question.” 
There must be partnership with the East, not domination. 
He puts great stress on the distinction between what he calls 
the two wars—‘ the war of 1914 and the war of 1917.” The 
former was ‘“‘ the European struggle for supremacy, the latter 
is the great world-war for the preservation and spread of the 
spirit and the institutions of democracy.” The book is 
written from the American point of view, and was finished 
before the collapse of Russia. 


Rodrigues (Gustave), Le PrEvuPLE pE L’AcTION: essai sur 

Vidéalisme américain. Paris, Armand Oolin, 1917. 

74 in. 296 pp. paper, 4 fr. 973.91 

In this book, the introduction to which is contributed by 

Mr. J. Mark Baldwin, the author has set himself to determine 

the nature of the ideal by which America is guided. He 

declares it to be practical, and not merely a theoretical 

conception : morally it is based upon absolute respect for the 
human being. 


Vosnjak (Bogamil). A Dytne Empire: Centra Europe, 
Pan-GERMANISM, AND THE DOWNFALL OF AUSTRIA- 
HunGary ; with a preface by T. P. O'Connor. Allen & 
Unwin [1918]. 7 in. 198 pp. map, 4/6 n. 943 

Dr. Vosnjak, formerly a lecturer at the University of 

Zagreb, Croatia, discusses in this lengthy pamphlet the 

consequences of a Mittel-Europa to the other countries of 

Europe, and argues that Germany must stretch from the Baltic 

to the Adriatic and the Agean, or Austria-Hungary must be 

resolved into its component nationalities. 


940.9 THE GREAT EUROPEAN WAR. 


Cato (Conrad). Ture Navy In Mesopotamia, 1914 To 1917. 
Constable [1917]. 74 in. 211 pp. maps, 3/6 n. 940.9 
These brightly-written sketches and amusing short stories 
give an idea of the arduous work of the British Navy on the 
Tigris and Euphrates. The first part comprises historical 
sketches, grouped under the heading ‘Fact.’ The second 
part, ‘ Fiction,’ embodies the stories. One of these, ‘ The Art 
of Diplomacy,’ is stated to be founded on incidents which 
actually happened. 








JOHN LANE’S— 


SELECTED SPRING BOOKS 





A new LEACOCK Volume is a 
Literary Event. 


FRENZIED FICTION 
By STEPHEN LEACOCK, Author of ‘Further Foolish- 


ness,’ ‘ Literary Lapses,’ ‘ Nonsense Novels,’ &c. Crown 
8vo, 4s. net. 


ROUMANIA YESTERDAY AND 
TO-DAY 


By Mrs. WILL GORDON, F.R.G.S. With a Frontis- 
piece by LOUIS RAEMAEKERS, and other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


ON HEAVEN, and other Poems 
By FORD MADOX HUEFFER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
net. 
Mr. Hueffer is a Lieutenant in the Welch Regiment, and 
many of these poems were written under fire. 


THE GLORY OF THE TRENCHES 
By CONINGSBY DAWSON, Author of ‘ Khaki Courage,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. ' 
‘Khaki Courage’ had an enormous success, 100,000 copies 
being sold in U.S.A. 


THE ART BOOK OF THE SEASON 


By Dr. G. C. WILLIAMSON, with numerous Illustrations 
in Colour, Photogravure and Black-and-White. Limited to 
400 copies for England and America. Demy 4to, £3 3s, 
net. 


THE NEW ELIZABETHANS 
Edited by E. B. OSBORN. Being memoirs of men 
distinguished in all walks of life who nave fallen in the 
war. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


WAR THE LIBERATOR 

And other Pieces 
By E. A. MACKINTOSH, M.C., Author of ‘A Highland 
Regiment.’ With portrait. Crown 8vo, Ss. net. 

The Author has been killed in action, and these are his last 
poems and prose pieces. The Volume is said by the critics to 
= even finer matter than ‘A Highland Regiment.’ (Third 

ition. ) 


THE COMING DAWN 


A War Anthology in Prose and Verse 
By THEODORA THOMPSON, Compiler of ‘ Underneath 
the Bough.’ With an introduction by Sir Oxtiver LopaE 
F’cap 8vo, 5s. net. 


MESSINES AND OTHER POEMS 


Messines et autres Poémes 
By EMILE CAMMAERTS. English version by TITA 
BRAND CAMMAERTS. - Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


CASTING OUT FEAR 


By FLORA BIGELOW GUEST. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


MY ERRATIC PAL 
By CAPTAIN ALFRED CLARK, N.Z.N.C. Crown 8vo 
3s. 6d. net. ; 


COAL AND CANDLELIGHT 
By HELEN PARRY EDEN. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Uniform with ‘ Bread and Circuses.’ . 


WOMEN AND SOLDIERS 


By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
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Clearing the Ground ; by Lumber-Man. Constable [1918]. 9 in. 
322 pp., 7/6 n. 940. 
Many persons are said to have helped in the preparation of 
this volume, a large part of which consists of records, accom- 
anied by comments, relating to the pre-war position in 
Raciend, and to the conduct of the War. The character of 
the coming peace, and the future of the nation, are discussed ; 
and arguments against the proposed League of Nations and 
a negotiated peace are followed by suggestions on matters 
bearing upon national efficiency. 


Clermont (Madame Camille), ed. SouvENIRS DE PARISIENNES 
EN TEMPS DE GUERRE; préface de Maurice Donnay. 
Paris and Nancy, Berger-Levrault , 1918. 74 in. 248 pp. 
paper, 4 fr. 940.9 

Madame Clermont had the happy idea of collecting from 
Parisian women, representative of different sections of society, 
and of various professions and callings, their impressions and 
memories of the past three and a half years of war. The 
result is a volume of peculiar interest, among the contributors 
being Madame Alphonse Daudet, Madame Andrieu (sous- 
préféte of Soissons), Mile. Héléne Vacaresco, the Duchesse 
d’Uzés (nursing), Madame Suzanne Dejust-Defiol, M.D., and 
Mile. Agathe Dyvrande (advocate in the Paris Court of Appeal). 


Fox (Frank). THe BatrLe or THE RiIpGEs, ARRAS—MESSINES, 
MarcH—JwuNeE, 1917. Pearson, 1918. 74 in. 112 pp. 
map, il. paper, 1/ n. 940.9 

Mr. Fox describes with clearness and vigour the objects, 
plans, and incidents of the “‘ Great Push” that resulted in the 
capture of the Messines Ridge, and his recital is most stirring. 


Hervier (Paul Louis). Les VoLonTarres AM£RICAINS DANS 
LES RANGS ALLI£S. Paris, Editions de ‘La Nouvelle 
Revue, 1917. 7} in. 338 pp. paper, 5 fr. 940.9 

Long before the entrance of the United States into the War 
many Americans became volunteers. They served with the 

Foreign Legion, the English army, the Canadians, the La 

Fayette squadron, and the ambulances. In his fourteen 

chapters M. Hervier has accumulated a mass of facts and 

anecdotes bearing witness to their enthusiasm and bravery. 


Jerrold (Laurence), La France HIER eT AvsourD’ HUI: 
traduit de langlais par l'auteur et M. du Genestoux ; 
préface de Maurice Barrés. Paris, Hachette, 1917. 7} in. 
254 pp., 4 fr. 940.9 

The author, who is the Paris editor of The Daily Telegraph, 
knows France well, and in these impressions testifies to the 
courage, energy, and gravity with which—in spite of an 
appearance of frivolity during the summer of 1914—the French 
set themselves to arrest the progress of, and beat back, the 
invading Power. 

Macfall (Haldane). Brware THE GERMAN’S Peace! Cassell, 
1918. 74 in. 175 pp. maps, boards, 2/ n. 940.9 

Major Haldane Macfall gives in this short work the sub- 
stance of the chapters in his excellent ‘Germany at Bay’ 
which dealt with the German peace strategy, omitting those 
on military history. His booklet deserves to be widely read. 


Nevinson (Christopher Richard Wynne). British ARTISTS AT 
THE FRONT: part 1, C. R. W. Neviyson; with intro- 
ductions by Campbell Dodgson and C. E. Montague. 
(For the Government) * Country Life’ O ffice [1918]. 12} by 
9} in. 40 pp. 15 plates, por. paper, 5/ n. 940.9 

There is a welcome freshness in the pictures by Mr. C. R. W. 

Nevinson which are reproduced ‘in the first part of this sequel 

to ‘ The Western Front.’ Colouring is a strong point with the 

artist, whose well-known independence of outlook, and 

Futurist views, are tempered by a sense of moderation and a 

reasonableness not always exemplified in the advanced ranks 

of artistic reformers. Some of the pictures in this part, 
especially those representing episodes of aerial warfare, are 
as pleasing as they are striking. 


Pollock (John). War aAnp RevoLuTIon rn Rvussta : sketches 
and studies. Constable, 1918. 74 in. 298 pp. index, 6/ n. 
940.9 
Mr. Pollock has worked for the Russian Red Cross in 
Russian Poland, and is acquainted at first hand with Russian 
literature. Both his personal experience and his insight 
into the intellectual phenomena of the time in Russia give 
value to his accounts of recent events and his studies of the 
people. The author sympathizes with the Revolution, but 
not with Bolshevism, his point being that ‘‘the cause for 
which we do battle must come before all else.” 
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The English Middle Class: an Historical 
Study. 


By R. H. GRETTON, formerly Demy oftMagdalen College, Oxford, 
Author of ‘ The King’s Government,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

In this volume is presented, it is believed, the first serious political study 
of what has been fittingly termed the backbone of England—her middle 
class. The author has provided a full list of authorities, and writing from 
the point of view of an earnest historical student, he has produced a volume 
which should take high rank in the literature of history and economics. 


The Expansion of British India (1818-1858). 
A Source Book of Indian History. 


By G. ANDERSON, M.A., Prof. of History, Elphinstone College. 
Bombay, and M. SUBEDAR, B.A., B.Sc., F.R.S.S., Prof. of Political 
Economy at the University of Calcutta, 4s. 6d. 

‘ This volume forms the first of three ‘‘ Source Books.” They are written 
rimarily for the use of the student, but it is felt that the story of British 
ndia is of such interest and importance that the book should appeal to a 

large number of general readers. 


A Short History of English Literature in 
the Nineteenth Century. 


By PROF. W. H. HUDSON, Staff Lecturer in Literature to the 
Extension Board, University of London. Crown 8vo, 32. net. 

In this new volume Prof. Hudson has endeavoured to give, within his 
scope, a comprehensive survey of English Literature during the period 
represented. The author’s interesting and sympathetic treatment may be 
relied upon to make the book valuable as well to the general public as to 
the student. 


Revised Editions Now Ready. 
The World of Labour. 


By G. D. H. COLE, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 4s. 6d. net. 


National Guilds. 


An Enquiry into the Wage System and the Way Out. By S. G. 
HOBSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. , 


York House, Portugal Street, W.C.2. 














TREASURE TROVE 


Passages of Prose and Poetry. Chosen by G. M. GIBSON. 
2s. net ; Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; postage 3d. 

Aims at illustrating the life of Man in passages from the literature of 
many centuries. It takes account of the emotional and intellectual history 
of the individual and of those problems of education and social and 
political reform which recur in all ages. 


DANIEL and the MACCABEES 
An Ancient Book vr Modern Use. By the Rev. EDWYN B. 
HOOPER, M.A. With Foreword by Dr. E. L. HICKS (Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln). 2s. net; Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; postage 3d. 
In this book we see the dawn of human hopes, and the beginnings of the 
struggle for human freedom in its contest with Imperial tyrannies. 


The ORIGIN and MEANING of 
CHRISTIANITY 
By GILBERT T. SADLER, B.A., LL.B. 


This comprehensive work embodies the mature conclusions of a widely 
read student of history and religion. 

It deals fearlessly and ——_ with the relation of the unchangin 
principles of the original Christianity to modern thought and life, anc 
especially to the problems of labour, war, and the position of women 
The book conclndes with a forecast of the true future of Christianity as 
contrasted with the orthodox Chnrches. 


The EXODUS from HOUNDSDITCH 
By WILLIAM BELL. 33s. 6d. net; postage 4d. A tremendous 
challenge to the Churches to revise their values, and to advance 
the spiritual instead of the material interpretation of the Bible 
and the Universe. 

“A vigorous attack on......falee Christianity which represents a 
materialism that isat the bottom of the War,”— Times Literary Supplement. 


The WIDE GARDEN, and other Poems 
dl HERBERT TREMAINE, Author of ‘ The Feet of the Young 
Men.’ Cloth, 3s, net. 


“Have a pleasant touch of Irish humour. They give musical voice toa 
feeling of the desolation of war time, or make a modern setting fur some 
fragments of an old Welsh legend.’ 


REUBEN and his WIFE’S WAR-GARDEN 
By A. 8S. ROE. Author of ‘China as I Saw It.’ 1s. net; 
postage 1d. 


Apart from the fascinating story thet 1une through it, this booklet 
is eminently practical throughout, and shows how the author of one par- 
ticular war-garden not only made it pay, but realised the beneficent 
influence of gardens in general. 


Complete Lists on Application. 


LONDON: C. W. DANIEL, LTD., 3 Tudor Street, E.C.4. 

















